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CHAPTER  I. 

That  art  should  be  studied  by  artists  is  a  truism,  but 
that  it  should  be  so  considered  by  the  general  public  is 
not  universally  admitted ;  yet  it  is  nearly  as  important, 
because,  if  artists  have  to  work  for  an  ignorant  public, 
they  will  miss  the  stimulus  of  the  approval  of  honest 
and  successful  efforts  which  qualified  people  are  alone 
able  to  give.  That  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  should  have  some  knowledge  of  art  is  so 
obviously  desirable  that  I  will  assume  it  as  proven, 
and  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  what  sort  of 
art  is  best,  and  how  it  may  be  generally  made  known. 

We  may  assume  that  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  are  the  main  things  of  value — all  other  art 
work  arises  from,  or  is  connected  with,  them — and  may 
also  admit  at  once  that  personal  study  of  the  best 
examples  of  each  class,  and  of  such  natural  objects  as 
are  represented  or  suggested  by  them,  with  the  aid  of  a 
competent  adviser,  is  the  best  way  to  gain  such  know- 
ledge. But  the  conditions  of  society  do  not  admit  of 
many  being  so  taught,  so  some  other  means  must  be 
devised  to  educate  the  people,  and  tempt  them,  or  those 
best  qualified  by  nature,  to  follow  up  this  study  as  far 
as  possible,  or  at  least  gain  such  knowledge  as  will 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  best  works  produced  by 
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others.  One  method,  which  promises  well,  is  to  en- 
courage well  illustrated  lectures  to  be  given  in  all 
superior  educational  establishments.  As  the  subject 
of  general  art  is  not  at  present  what  is  called  a  paying 
subject,  we  must  not  expect  it  to  be  taken  up  by- 
teachers  as  much  as  its  value  to  the  nation  would 
suggest.  By  not  being  paying,  I  mean  the  teacher 
gets  little  credit  and  usually  no  pecuniary  reward  for 
such  lectures,  but  is  fined  by  losing  time  when  he 
might  be  teaching  subjects  the  public  better  understand 
and  willingly  pay  for.  All  things  must  have  small 
beginnings,  and  so  must  the  art  lecture ;  but  as  the 
Universities  allow  their  extension  lecturers  to  take  it  up, 
and  as  its  value  is  being  exhibited  by  them  and  some 
others,  we  may  hope  for  better  times,  and  that  many 
will  follow  their  excellent  example. 

All  important  schools  and  colleges  should  have  a 
museum  and  picture  gallery  such  as  Rugby  School  has 
now,  where  a  highly  skilled  instructor  does  excellent 
work  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  art ;  and,  in 
these  days,  when  photography  and  colour-printing- 
permit  the  collection  of  splendid  representations  of  all 
kinds  of  art  objects  for  a  small  outlay,  it  is  strange 
that  any  centre  of  education  should  be  without  a  repre- 
sentative collection  which  should  be  explained  to 
students  from  time  to  time. 

The  value  of  art  work  in  a  nation  will  depend  on  its 
artistic  appreciation,  its  critical  power,  and  executive 
skill ;  and  these  should  be  fostered  by  all  interested 
either  in  art  development  in  general,  or  in  the  glory  of 
our  country  in  particular. 

I  therefore  wish  to  interest  art  teachers,  professors, 
schoolmasters,  and  others  with  ability  and  leisure,  in 
the  subject  of  art  lectures,  which  would  deal  with  the 
matter  in  a  broad  and  philosophic  way,  and  be  illustrated 
by  representations  of  historic  buildings  exhibiting  the 
highest  art ;  as  well  as  the  finest  statues,  paintings, 
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and  oraaments,  of  which  photographs  or  other  repre- 
sentations can  be  got  easily. 

Every  school  of  art  should  have  an  illustrative 
collection,  and  I  cannot  consider  such  a  school  as  doing 
its  duty  unless  systematic  lectures  on  and  exhibitions 
of  art  be  given  from  time  to  time.  I  will  attempt  to 
point  out  how  such  lectures  might  be  given,  and 
will  select  the  Eg}'ptian  style,  as  being  perhaps 
the  oldest  known,  and  also  connected  with  matters 
which  appeal  to  many  minds,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  much  nobility,  intricacy,  skill,  and  power  in 
art,  and  yet  retaining  a  peculiar  simplicity,  which 
indicates  its  antiquity,  and  has  a  singular  charm. 

Such  lectures  should  be  partly  on  historic  subjects, 
though  mainly  on  art,  because,  unless  a  connection  be 
kept  up  between  the  development  of  civilization,  the 
facts  of  general  history,  and  the  art  achievements  of 
the  various  periods,  a  lack  of  interest  will  be  felt,  and 
mere  technicalities  suited  only  for  specialists  would 
result. 

Even  in  describing  art  facts  they  should  be  stated 
in  chronological  order  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  large  and 
important  works,  mostly  architectural,  connected  with 
religion,  are  best  described  iirst,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  striking  features  of  the  religion  of  the  period 
should  be  explained,  so  as  to  make  clear  the  reasons 
why  one  set  of  forms  rather  than  another  were  used. 
Maps  also  must  be  employed,  and  the  large  geographical 
features  of  the  country  explained,  as  well  as  its  rocks 
and  soil,  and  the  effect  of  such  on  artistic  forms  pointed 
out. 

I  have  added  a  chapter  on  the  details  of  Egyptian 
ornaments  for  the  use  of  decorative  artists.  I  am  sure 
that  the  true  elements  of  a  large  group  of  art  effects 
and  decorations  are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  and 
they  enable  anyone  to  study  the  elements  of  decoration 
in  a  natural  and  simple  way,  showing  as  they  do  in  a 
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diagrammatic  manner  how  natural  and  constructional 
form  may  be  conventionalized  and  adapted  to  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  purposes. 

Egypt 

is  the  gift  of  the  river — gained  by  it  from  the  desert 
pure  and  simple,  and  consists  of  two  parts — namely, 
the  Delta,  which  is  flat,  and  contains  few  ancient 
artistic  remains,  and  the  long  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nile,  with  its  groups  of  tombs  and  temples  scattered 
along  its  narrow  length.  Indeed,  the  habitable  coun- 
try is  singularly  small  and  narrow,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fayoum,  in  which  little  of  interest  is  to  be  seen 
— the  old  Labyrinth  having  disappeared — and  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  land  covered  by  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  great  river,  which  fertilizes  the  soil  wonder- 
fully. 

Its  total  area  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  and 
the  population  of  the  latter  in  1844  exceeded  the 
highest  known  of  Egypt,  where  it  seldom  rose  above 
seven  millions,  and  often  fell  below  that  number.  The 
great  river  not  only  enriched  the  land,  but  also  in- 
creased the  power  of  intercourse  of  its  inhabitants,  for, 
as  most  of  the  people  lived  on  its  banks,  they  could 
easily  sail  up  it  by  day,  as  the  prevailing  breezes 
blew  from  the  north,  and  come  down  by  night  with 
the  current.  This  power  enabled  them  to  communi- 
cate freely  with  each  other,  and  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  land,  and  also  enabled  them  to  carry  great 
blocks  of  stone  and  other  things  freely  about,  especially 
when  the  Nile  was  high. 

Egypt  also  was  fortunate  in  its  position,  being  fairly 
isolated  from  its  dangerous  neighbours ;  thus  its 
northern  frontier  was  guarded  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  desert  of  Suez,  east  lay  its  own  rocky 
mountains  and  the  Ked  Sea,  westward  lay  the  great 
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desert,  and  soutli  the  very  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  wild  thinly-pop rlated  country.  Danger  did  come 
to  it  from  the  Soudan,  but  Egypt  was  usually  domi- 
nant. 

This  isolation  of  Egypt  helps  to  explain  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  art,  as  we  know 
that  people  living  for  a  very  long  time  isolated  from 
others  are  apt  to  become  somewhat  different  from  the 
rest,  and  can  only  explain  differences  in  colour,  shape, 
etc.,  from  such  causes,  added  to  climatic  and  food- 
supply  influences.    As  a  race  they  were  very  singular, 


Fig.  2.--Man  of  the  People.   Fig.  3.— A  Woman  of  the  People. 

being,  as  Prof.  Sayce  says,  "  so  far  as  our  present 
materials  and  knowledge  are  concerned,  the  Egyptians 
were  as  autochthonous  and  isolated  as  their  own 
civilization."  They  are,  however,  known  to  have 
belonged  to  the  great  Caucasian  family,  and  were  not 
originally  Africans,  but  appear  to  have  entered  Egypt 
from  the  north.  Herodotus  said  the  Egyptians  "  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  singu- 
larity of  their  institutions  and  their  manners,"  and 
gives  a  list  of  their  peculiarities.  They  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  particularly  serious,  because 
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the  next  world  was  very  often  referred  to,  bnt  there  is 
really  no  reason  for  supposing  they  were  less  cheerful 
than  others,  and  certainly  they  appear  to  have  been 
more  civilized,  industrious,  and  skilful  than  most. 
This  peculiar  unity  or  originality  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  their  art ;  which  is  also  solemn 
and  effective  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  this,  together 
with  its  great  age  and  finished  workmanship,  makes  it 
a  matter  of  interest  to  most  people. 

I  append  a  sort  of  synopsis,  or  illustrative  list, 
which  might  be  written  out  in  large  letters  on  a  roll 
of  common  paper,  and  be  placed  before  the  audience, 
as  it  would  help  both  lecturer  and  listeners,  as  it 
classifies  the  subject-matter  in  a  way  easily  to  be  re- 
membered, and  from  which  notes  could  readily  be 
taken,  and  can  be  referred  to  by  each  person  as  the 
lecturer  proceeds  to  note  the  relation  of  each  part  to 
the  rest — a  very  important  thing  to  listeners  not  well 
up  in  the  subject — and  recommend  that  somewhat 
similar  ones  be  prepared  for  each  great  style  lectured 
upon. 


EGYPT. 

Prehistoric  Stone  Age  and  Unsettled  Period. 
Old  Kingdom — Pyramid  Builders. 

Menes,  1st  King,  B.C.  4400.    Altered  the  course  of 

the  Xile  and  built  Memphis. 
4th  Dynasty. — G-reat  Pyramids. 
Great  Sphinx,  and  Temple  near  it. 
Tombs  near  the  Pyramids — Suggestions  of  Wooden 

Construction. 

Statues — From  Temple  near  Sphinx — Wooden  and 

stone  Figures. 
Papyrus,  and  Early  Literature. 
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First  Theban  Kingdom. 

12tli  Dynasty. — Usertsen  III. — Obelisk  at  On. 
Labyrinth — Rock-cut  Tombs  at  Beni  Hassan. 

Shepherd  Occupation  of  Egypt  for  500  years. 

Great  Theban  Kingdom,  1703  b.c. 

18tli  and  19th  Dynasties.— Thothmes  III.— Seti  I.— 

Eameses  II.  and  III. 
Karnac — Luxor — Ramessium — Medinet  Haboo. 
Rock-cut  Temples  at  Ipsambool  or  Abou  Simbel. 
Colossi  of  the  Plain  at  Thebes. 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  in  Nile  Valley. 
Obelisks — Mammeisi. 
Supposed  date  of  Exodus,  1320  B.C. 
Shishak  and  Joudah  Melik,  980  B.C. 

Ast^yrian  and  Persian  Invasions  and  Dominion. 

Ptolemaic  and  Roman. 

Edfou — Esneh — and  Dendera. 

Serapeum. 

Philse. 

There  is  no  use  at  present  in  dwelling  on  the  early 
times  of  Egypt  before  the  period  of  Menes,  though  it 
seems  to  have  stretched  back  into  the  stone  age,  but 
merely  observe  that  such  existed;  neither  need  we 
dwell  on  the  unsettled  period,  but  simply  state  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  time  when  Egypt  was  in  the 
hands  of  many  petty  chiefs,  and  when  probably  the 
local  animal  worship,  so  satirized  by  Juvenal,  was  set 
up,  and  local  names  given  to  the  Sun  god,  which 
probably  compelled  the  later  priests  to  invent  many 
poetic  legends  to  harmonize  them.  Our  interest  really 
commences  with  the  consolidation  of  the  little  kingdom 
under  Menes,  who  showed  his  ability  by  defending  his 
capital,  Memphis,  at  the  south  point  of  the  Delta,  by 
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turning  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  lying  close  to  the 
Libyan  Hills,  to  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  so 
placing  it  between  the  city  and  the  east  side  of  the 
valley.  This  he  did  as  all  serious  enemies  of  Egypt 
then  came  usually  from  the  East,  over  the  Suez  desert. 
Cairo  is  now  on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  its  opponents  were  ex- 
pected from  the  Wes-t,  the  Arabian  holders  preferring 
to  have  the  river  before  them  so  as  to  have  uninter- 
rupted communication  with  their  allies  in  Arabia. 

Menes  is  said  to  have  founded  Memphis,  where  Ptah, 
the  creator  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  Apis  bull  sacred 
to  him,  were  worshipped  with  particular  honour.  The 
first  three  dynasties  are  but  little  known ;  but  when 
we  reach  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties,  we  find  some  of 
the  greatest  monuments  w^ere  erected,  which  excite 
astonishment  to  the  present  day,  of  w^hich  the  Pyra- 
mids are  the  greatest ;  but  the  other  tombs  near  them, 
and  the  granite  temple,  as  well  as  the  marvellous 
statuary  of  the  period,  all  claim  our  attention  and 
wonder.  The  great  Sphinx  is  probably  older  than  the 
time  of  Menes.  Later  in  the  third  or  early  in  the 
fourth  dynasty  Seneferu  flourished,  and  his  inscription, 
found  in  the  mines  at  Wady  Magerah,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  is  probably  the  oldest  extant,  and  shows  the 
hieroglyphic  and  general  style  well  established. 

As  to  the  Pyramids,  their  position,  number,  shape, 
use,  and  other  peculiarities,  as  well  as  their  actual  or 
relative  ages,  must  be  stated.    Thus — 

POSITION. 

They  stand  on  a  rocky  platform  on  low  hills  extend- 
ing from  Gizeh,  near  ('airo,  to  Meydoom,  a  distance  of 
about  seventy  miles,  and  lie  just  within  the  margin  of 
the  desert,  so  as  not  to  occupy  land  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  living.  The  great  city  of  Memphis 
stood  on  the  plain  near  Gizeh,  and  the  stretch  of  desert 


Fig.  4. — Plan  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  of  that  part  of  the 
Necropolis  which  immediately  surrounds  them. 
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referred  to  was  used  as  a  burial  place  for  its  people, 
whose  countless  tombs  are  found  near  the  Pyramids. 

They  all,  with  one  exception,  face  north,  and  mostly 
have  their  entrances  on  that  side.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  nearly  all  tombs  are  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
desert,  especially  in  the  early  time  ;  but  exceptions 
occur  in  twelfth  dynasty  work  at  Beni  Hassan. 

The  west  was  preferred  probably  because  the  sun 
sank  in  that  direction,  which  was  therefore  apparently 


Fig.  5. — Section  of  the  Stepped  Pyramid;  from  Perring. 

the  way  to  the  under- world ;  as,  though  the  sinking 
sun  was  called  Tum,  yet,  immediately  it  disappeared  it 
became  Osiris,  the  Judge  of  the  dead,  who  had  pre- 
viously illumined  the  living. 


There  are  three  Pyramids  of  the  most  supreme  in- 
terest, and  it  is  often  supposed  there  are  no  more, 
while  in  fact  there  are  about  seventy,  and  some  of  the 
less  known  ones,  as  those  at  Dash  our,  are  of  very  large 
size.  At  Sakkara  the  Step  Pyramid  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  oldest,  while  others  think  the  tower-like 
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one  at  Meydoom  is  the  most  ancient,  and  the  ruined 
pyramid  at  Aboo-Roash,  near  Gizeh,  is  probably  older 
than  the  Great  Pyramids  ;  but  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  three  great  ones  at  Gizeh,  which  are  of 
surpassing  interest. 

SHAPE. 

They  have  square  or  nearly  square  bases,  and 
triangular  sides  meeting  in  a  point.  The  sides  are 
nearly  equilateral,  and  may  have  been  intended  to  be 
so,  and  as  pointed  out  by  Herodotus,  the  triangular 
area  of  each  sloping  side  equals  the  square  of  the 
vertical  height ;  also  the  four  sides  of  the  square  are 
to  the  vertical  height,  as  is  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  to  the  radius.  It  is  clear  that  when  they  were 
erected  both  mathematical  and  astronomical  science 
were  well  understood. 

Sauare  of       •  Length  of  Angle  of 

bas  Height,  sloping  descending 

^*  side.  passage. 

Great  Pyramid  ...    764         482  720  26-41 

Second     „      ...    707         454  672  25-55 

Third       „       ...    354         218  330  26-22 

About  thirty-one  feet  in  the  height  of  the 


GREAT  PYRAMID 

has  been  lost  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  its 
apex  is  now  thirty-two  feet  eight  inches  square,  and 
its  whole  height  but  451  feet.  It  was  built  in  short 
steps,  averaging  two  feet  six  inches  each,  of  which 
there  are  203.  The  entrance  is  on  the  fifteenth  step 
and  is  forty-seven  feet  six  inches  above  the  base.  It 
contains  four  chambers — one  cut  in  the  rock  deep  in 
the  ground,  which  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  blind, 
and  was  never  quite  finished.  A  somewhat  similar 
chamber  occurs  in  the  Second  Pyramid,  which  contains 
no  other.    In  the  Great  Pyramid  this  lower  chamber 
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appears  never  to  have  been  used  for  burial ;  and  from 
this  cause  probably  arose  the  tradition  mentioned  by- 
Herodotus — that  the  king  who  built  this  pyramid  was 
not  laid  in  a  regular  vault,  but  in  some  mysterious 
island,  apparently  under  it,  and  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  No  such  place  has  been  discovered, 
or  is  likely  to  be  so ;  and  the  upper  secret  chamber 
seems  to  have  been  where  the  wily  king  was  laid,  and 


h       L  '    '  jot 
Fig.  6. — Section  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  ;  from  Perritig. 

where  his  body  probably  lay  undisturbed  for  more  than 
4000  years,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  last 
attendants  stole  his  valuables.  We  may  note  that  the 
level  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  164  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  and  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  is 
above  it  still,  so  that,  unless  some  much  lower  chamber 
be  found,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  could  not  rise  to  it. 
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The  other  chambers  lie  high  up  in  the  masonry,  and 
their  position  proves  that  the  pyramid  was  completed 
as  designed,  and  consists  of  two  rooms  and  an  ante- 
chamber. The  whole  exterior  was  covered  with  a  lime- 
stone casing,  a  specimen  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Egyptian  Vestibule  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  56,  a, 
6,  c).  Herodotus  says  there  were  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions outside,  but  no  remains  of  such  are  known ; 
indeed,  the  only  writing  found  on  it  occurs  in  the 
curious  concealed  spaces  over  the  upper  chamber,  which 


Fig.  7. — The  Casing  of  the  Pyramids  ;  drawn  in  perspective  from 
the  elevation  of  Perring. 


were  made  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  immense  mass 
of  stone  above  ;  in  one  of  these  occur  certain  quarry 
marks  in  red  paint,  which  give  the  name  of  the  king, 
Khufu  or  Cheops.  The  casing  hid  the  entrance, 
though  it  may  have  had  a  movable  secret  stone  door  as 
at  Dashour. 

When  the  Arabs  broke  a  hole  into  the  pyramid, 
hoping  to  find  vast  treasures,  they  selected  a  spot  near 
the  real  entrance,  which  was  then  unknown,  and  work- 
ing through  the  solid  masonry  reached  the  descending 
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passage.  They  had  nearly  given  up  in  despair,  when 
they  heard  a  noise  within  the  pyramid,  which  they 
found  was  made  by  the  fall  of  a  triangular  stone  from 
the  roof  of  the  passage,  which  stone  formed  no  regular 
part  of  the  masonry,  and  had  been  shaken  by  the 
violence  they  did  to  the  fabric.  This  fallen  stone  dis- 
closed the  end  of  the  first  ascending  passage,  which 
was  completely  sealed  by  an  immense  block  of  stone, 
round  which  they  broke  a  way  till  they  reached  a  part 
free  from  impediment,  and  thus  had  free  access  to  the 
rest ;  but  of  what  they  found  we  have  no  reliable  in- 
formation, though  it  issaid  they  discovered  a  mummy 
in  the  king's  chamber,  which  was  destroyed  in  Cairo. 
The  descending  passage  is  320  feet  long,  and  the  first 
ascending  one  is  124  feet  long.  At  its  top  it  meets  a 
level  passage,  ending  in  the  queen's  chamber,  which  is 
empty.  This  level  passage  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained the  stone  by  which  the  lower  passage  was 
closed,  till  required ;  also  at  the  top  of  the  passage  a 
hole  occurs,  being  the  opening  of  a  narrow,  irregular 
well,  cut  in  the  solid  masonry  after  it  was  finished, 
evidently  for  the  escape  of  the  workmen  who  were  to 
close  the  passage,  and  whose  interests  had  been 
originally  overlooked;  this  well  joins  the  descending 
passage  low  down,  and  was  also  concealed  where  it 
joined  the  passage.  The  queen's  chamber  is  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  p}Tamid  ;  but,  singular  to  say,  the 
king's  or  principal  chamber  is  not  so. 

From  the  level  of  the  queen's  chamber  (so-called) 
arises  another  passage,  called  the  grand  gallery,  which, 
though  narrow,  is  twenty-eight  feet  high,  and  is  roofed 
over  by  each  layer  of  masonry  projecting  slightly,  and 
is  so  prepared  to  bear  safely  the  great  weight  of  stone 
above  it.  The  gallery  is  150  feet  long,  and  terminates 
in  a  passage  which  opens  into  a  small  antechamber  in- 
tended for  portcullises  of  stone,  and  opening  into  the 
central  chamber,  called  the  king's,  which  measures 
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seventeen  feet  one  inch  by  tliirty-four  feet  three  inches, 
and  nineteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  lined  with  red  granite, 
the  workmanship  and  fitting  of  which  is  astonishingly 


fine,  nothing  equal  to  it  being  known.  Above  this 
chamber  are  five  concealed  spaces  floored  with  great 
blocks  of  stone,  all  so  placed  as  to  preserve  the  room 
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from  danger  from  above,  and  have  acted  their  part  to 
perfection,  thougti  an  earthquake  has  damaged  it,  and 
from  that  cause  it  will  not  last  as  long  as  might  be 
hoped.  Two  air  passages  go  to  the  exterior,  and  a  red 
granite  sarcophagus  without  a  lid  occurs  in  the  room. 

A  few  small  knobs  of  stone  project  from  the  masonry 
of  some  parts  of  the  interior ;  and  one  in  the  ante- 
chamber has  been  claimed  by  some  as  a  measure  of  "  a 
pyramid  inch,"  but  Mr.  Petrie  points  out  that  anything 
less  like  a  standard  measure  could  not  be  conceived, 
because  of  its  varied  and  manifest  irregularity.  It  is 
probable  that  these  odd  knobs  were  left  to  aid  in  moving 
the  blocks  into  their  positions,  and  were  neglected  or 
overlooked  in  finishing. 

The  square  area  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

USE. 

That  the  pyramid  was  used  primarily  as  a  tomb  all 
the  best  Egyptologists  are  agreed  ;  though  some  think 
it  was  used  as  an  observatory  during  construction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  an  observer  looks  up 
the  descending  passage  he  will  see  the  point  in  the 
heavens  which  is  precisely  the  altitude  at  which  the 
star  7  Draconis  must  have  passed  the  meridian  below 
the  pole  at  the  date  3440  B.C.,  according  to  the  regular 
change  caused  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ;  and 
as  this  star  was  the  pole  star  of  that  time,  it  is  prob- 
able the  passage  was  so  directed  deliberately.  The 
descending  passages  in  the  other  two  pyramids  look  in 
the  same  direction.  The  ascending  passage  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  rises  at  the  same  angle  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  at  the  time  in  question  the  brilliant 
southern  star.  Alpha  Centauri,  shone  directlv  down  it. 

I  shall  refer  later  on  again  to  the  age  and"  purpose  of 
the  pyramid. 


c 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

FIRST  PEEIOD  (CONTINUED). 

The  Second  Pyramid  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  great  ! 
one,  but  its  apex  rises  higher  into  the  air,  as  it  stands  - 
on  a  higher  platform  of  rock  and  occupies  the  best  site,  \ 
which  seems  as  if  when  commenced  its  builder  had  the  i 
first  choice  of  the  ground.     Its  masonry  is,  for  the  ! 
most  part,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  but  j 
its  upper  part  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  j 
other,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  good  photograph 
of  the  two,  as,  for  instance.  No.  1922  in  Frith's  series. 
Till  lately  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  was  covered  by 
its  casing,  but  a  part  fell  off  and  exhibited  the  style  of 
masonry  below  it.    So  it  may  be  that  the  lower  part 
was  erected  before  the  great  one,  and  was  left  incom- 
plete, but  was  finished  when  the  _  other  was  completed. 
This   seems   not  improbable,  as   it  is   very  simply 
designed,  being  nearly  a  solid  mass,  containing  a 
descending  passage  which  meets  another  which  begins 
outside  the  building;  after  which  the  passage  runs 
level,  and  leads  to  a  central  chamber  cut  partly  in  the 
solid  rock,  but  roofed  with  great  blocks  of  limestone. 
The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  forty-six  feet  three 
inches  by  sixteen  feet  three  inches,  and  twenty-three 
feet  six  inches  in  height.    It  contained  a  fine  granite 
sarcophagus  without  an  inscription.     This  pyramid 
was  opened  by  the  Arabs  long  ago,  and  closed  again  till 
recent  times.    Its  burial  chamber  is  like  the  unfinished 
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one  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  it  is 
easily  seen,  if  the  latter  was  made  after  the  former, 
why  a  better  and  more  secret  chamber  was  made  ;  while 
if  the  second  was  built  later  than  the  other,  and  by  a 
near  relative  of  the  king  who  made  it,  and  who,  indeed, 
may  have  buried  him,  it  would  be  surprising  if  he 
reverted  to  a  simpler  plan,  and  one  affording  little  pro- 
tection to  the  dead. 

As  the  lowest  chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
not  completed,  it  is  clear  the  king  did  not  intend  to  be 
buried  there,  but  may  have  said  he  would  be ;  but,  as 
he  was  not,  some  legend  had  to  be  invented  to  divert 
attention  from  his  real  resting-place ;  this  would 
be  known  to  his  successor.  That  an  unfinished 
pyramid  in  close  proximity  to  the  great  one  should 
be  finished  by  its  builder  for  the  sake  of  efi'ect  is  not 
improbable.    The  Third  or 

EED  PYRAMID  OF  MYKERINOS 

is  almost  exactly  half  the  size  of  the  second,  and  much 
more  interesting  and  decidedly  later,  though  of  the 
fourth  dynasty.  Its  casing  is  of  red  granite,  a  good 
part  of  which  remains  in  situ.  It  contains  three 
chambers,  formed  of  large  stones,  and  reached  by  a 
sloping  passage.  The  first  is  an  antechamber,  and  its 
door  was  blocked  by  huge  stones.  The  second,  which 
is  nearly  under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  was  closed  in 
by  three  granite  portcullises,  and  has  a  mark  on  the 
floor  showing  that  a  sarcophagus  stood  in  it.  Below 
and  beyond  this  is  the  inner  vault,  which  was  roofed 
with  immense  stones,  forming  a  curved  ceiling,  and 
which  contained  an  interesting  basalt  sarcophagus,  so 
carved  as  to  represent  a  temple  of  the  period,  exhibiting 
carpenters'  forms,  and  to  which  I  will  refer  again.  It 
was  empty,  but  the  remains  of  a  mummy  and  coffin 
were  found  in  the  other  chamber,  which  are  supposed 
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to  have  been  originally  in  it ;  the  mummy  being  pre- 
sumably that  of  Mykerinos,  who  built  the  pyramid. 
(See  fig.  38.)  A  portion  of  this  cofiin  is  in  the  British 
Museum — in  the  First  Egyptian  Koom,  wall-case  1 ; 
also  a  portion  of  the  mummy  in  wall-case  2a.  The 
sarcophagus  was  lost  at  sea  on  its  way  to  England. 
The  execution  of  the  third  pyramid  is  very  fine,  and 
the  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead  were 
considerable  ;  but  its  subtleties  and  refinements  are  not 
so  great  as  those  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  position  of  the  three  pyramids  in  relation  to 
each  other  is  curious  and  well  regulated.  Thus,  a  line 
drawn  in  plan  irom  the  apex  of  the  Great  Pyramid  to 
that  of  the  second  would  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
as  one  of  the  diagonals  of  each.  This  plane,  if  con- 
tinued, would  pass  just  outside  the  western  edge  of  the 
third.  Also,  if  the  southern  sides  of  the  three  were 
produced,  they  would  be  parallel,  and  at  nearly  equal 
distances  apart.  The  apex  of  the  third  is  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  second  as 
the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  the  base  of  the  second. 

There  are  several  small  pyramids  near  the  others, 
but  they '  need  no  further  reference.  In  advance  of 
both  pyramids  towards  the  east  is  the  Great  Sphinx, 
and  a  little  further  eastward  is  situated  the  granite 
temple  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  where  prayers 
and  ceremonies  respecting  the  builder  of  the  second 
pyramid  were  offered.  The  pyramids  themselves  could 
not  be  used  as  funeral  chapels,  so  other  buildings  in 
their  neighbourhood  were  erected,  and  probably  each 
pyramid  had  its  own  temple  for  the  purpose. 

The  remains  of  two  great  causeways  exist  by  which 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  materials  of  the  pyramids  were 
brought  to  their  bases.  Viewing  the  pyramids  as  a 
whole,  they  can  hardly  be  called  artistic,  but  as  splen- 
did objects  of  engineering  and  constructive  skill  they 
are  remarkable.    Their  great  ago  and  immense  mass 
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affect  the  imagination,  and  the  mighty  gTonp  they 
form  has  for  nearly  6000  years  attracted  the  attention 
and  wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  them. 

The  date  I  have  ascribed  to  them  is  that  accepted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Mnseum,  and  it  may  be 
relied  on  that  the  latest  is  not  later  than  3600  B.C. 
The  date  of  those  at  Sakkara  and  Meydoom  is  probably 
earlier  than  3766  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  dynasty.  These  pyramids,  with  several 
smaller  ones,  form  one  great  group  in  the  necropolis  of 
Memj^his  ;  another  being  that  of  the  smaller  tombs. 

SMALLER  TOMBS. 

These  are  often  rock-cut^  but  are  usually  constructed, 
having  externally  the  aspect  of  a  truncated  pyramid, 
and  look  like  small  houses  with  sloping  sides,  and  are 
called  "  mastabas."  They  are  entered  by  one  door, 
not  concealed,  and  contain  one  or  several  rooms  covered 
with  painting  and  sculpture.  In  one  of  these  rooms 
is  a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  person  whose 
tomb  it  was  was  buried,  and  covered  up  carefully  with 
stones.  The  well  was  often  hidden  under  the  side 
walls;  the  pyramid  being  only  a  development  of  the 
well,  while  the  adjoining  temples  represent  the  other 
rooms. 

Curious  chambers  have  been  found  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  containing  wooden  statues  of  the  occupant 
of  the  tomb.  These  appear  to  have  been  used  at  the 
funeral  ceremonies ;  and  though  hidden  in  the  wall,  a 
small  opening  was  left,  apparently  for  the  "  Ka,"  or 
spirit  of  the  deceased,  to  visit  them  occasionally. 
These  statues  are  often  of  remarkable  excellence,  and 
are  far  superior  to  what  is  usually  known  as  Egyptian 
work,  and  have  many  points  in  common  with  good 
Greek  sculpture.  Indeed,  these  figures,  executed  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  monarchy,  have  largely  in- 
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creased  our  respect  for  the  old  artists,  who,  when 
permitted,  could  represent  natural  forms  with  singular 


fidelity,  and  make  us  ask  in  astonishment  how  long 
these  men  must  have  lived  alone,  yet  civilized,  to  enable 
them  to  produce  such  a  peculiar  and  wonderful  art. 
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The  figure  of  the  celebrated  Sheykh,"  or  "  School- 
master," is  a  masterpiece  ;  while  the  seated  pair — 
that  is,  Prince  Ea-hotep  and  Princess  Xefer-t — from  a 
third  dynasty  tomb,  are  perhaps  the  most  wonderful, 
and  are  coloured  to  perfection ;  their  eyes  are  of 
opaque  white  quartz,  with  a  rock  crystal  iris,  and  a 
pupil  of  brilliant  metal,  which  giye  an  astonishing 
effect  of  life  and  thought  to  the  figures.  They  are  at 
the  Museum  at  Boulak,  and  belong  to  a  class  of  old 
Egyptians  of  a  refined  and  apparently  Asiatic  type. 

The  tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakkara  is  the  finest  in  Egypt, 
and  its  carved  decorations  excel  all  others.  The  sub- 
jects represented  illustrate  the  ordinary  life  of  Ti  and 
his  household  ;  and,  as  is  general  in  this  early  period, 
peaceful  avocations  seemed  general,  and  were  used  as 
decorations,  fitted  for  the  "contemplation  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  In  the  later  period,  during  the  time 
of  the  great  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  war 
and  the  glories  of  some  great  king,  together  with  the 
attentions  of  the  gods  to  him  and  his  rendering  of 
honour  to  them,  constitute  the  favourite  representations 
on  such  works  as  remain,  together  with  m}i:hological 
scenes  and  representations  of  the  dealings  of  the  gods 
with  men  after  death ;  while,  later  still,  the  worship 
of  and  supposed  life  of  the  gods  was  what  appeared  on 
all  buildings,  with  exceptions,  particularly  in  favour  of 
the  king. 

Though  low  relief  was  the  rule  in  the  time  of  the 
pyramids,  etc.,  yet  the  well-known  sunk  reliefs  were 
used  for  small  objects.  Unfortunately,  this  sunk 
method  was  preferred  in  the  great  Theban  time,  greatly 
to  the  loss  of  the  style. 

In  the  Northern  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum  will 
be  found  two  false  doors  from  the  tomb  of  Teta,  an 
officer  of  Kha-f-Ea,  a  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  from 
Gizeh  (Nos.  157,  157*)  :  they  show  well  the  style  of 
sculpture  of  the  period.    The  architectural  forms  on 
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these  tombs  bear  all  the  marks  of  wooden  construction, 
and  must  have  been  copied  from  older  wooden  works, 
not  being  like  any  temple  forms  now  existing,  and 
possibly  from  the  small  portable  wooden  shrines  or 
arks  in  which  the  sacred  animals  or  images  were 
carried  about.  The  sarcophagus  of  Mvkerinos  is  de- 
corated in  the  same  way,  and  has  the  well-known 
simple  cornice,  with  the  roll  and  bands  at  the  corners, 
so  characteristic  of  the  style  in  its  later  varieties  ;  but 
the  curious  panels  or  pilasters  are  peculiar  to  the  old 
style. 

In  the  early  tombs  square  piers  were  used  to  sup- 
port the  roof,  and  were  probably  decorated  with  paint- 
ings. 

An  immense  number  of  tombs  occur  of  the  ancient 
dynasties,  and  few  who  have  seen  them  from  the  top  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  can  doubt  but  that  all  these  build- 
ings were  meant  to  shelter  the  dead  and  preserve  their 
bodies  till  required  in  the  far  future. 

TEMPLE  OK  TOMB. 

The  building  excavated  lately  in  front  of  the  Second 
P}Tamid  is  almost  unique,  and  is  a  specimen  of  a  very 
old  style,  though  probably  not  the  oldest,  as  it  exhibits 
no  reminiscence  of  wooden  construction.  It  is  also 
quite  distinct  from  the  later  or  characteristic  styles. 
By  some  of  the  best  authorities  it  is  considered  to  be 
older  than  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  to  have  been  dis- 
covered covered  with  "'sand,  by  Cheops,  its  builder. 
Others  think  it  was  built  by  the  builder  of  the  Second 
Pyramid,  whose  marvellous  statue  in  hardest  stone, 
together  with  some  inscriptions,  were  found  in  a  well 
in  the  building.  It  may  have  been  a  sort  of  funeral 
chapel  for  the  pyramid;  and  as  it  contains  several 
compartments,  apparently  for  sarcophagi,  may  have 
been  a  tomb  as  well.    Some  think  it  was  a  temple 
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dedicated  to  the  Great  Sphinx,  which  is  close  by ; 
but  all  agree  that  its  age  is  very  great  indeed,  and 
many  think  it  was  simply  a  tomb.  It  is  about  100 
feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  its  principal  chamber 
being  like  the  simplest  form  of  the  letter  T,  and  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  transepts, 
a  large  portion  of  which 
are  taken  up  by  sixteen  massy 
piers  of  granite.  The  walls  are 
mostly  wainscoted  with  great 
slabs  of  alabaster  or  granite,  and 
contain  no  decorative  sculpture 
or  inscription.  The  roof  is  gone, 
but  was  probably  flat  and  of 
granite.  The  statue  of  Che- 
phren  found  in  the  well  exhibits 
the  characteristic  forms,  and  is 
not  so  strictly  naturalistic  as  the 
wonderful  wooden  and  limestone 
figure  found  in  the  serdabs,  but 
is  in  a  noble  degree  a  somewhat 
idealized  and  dignified  portrait 
executed  with  wonderful  pre- 
cision out  of  the  hardest  diorite  ; 
the  face  is  very  fine  and  the 
hands  are  not  symmetrically 
arranged.  It  has  many  points 
in  common  with  later  figures  of 
colossi,  but  is  finer ;  it  is  of 
Sketched  by  Bonrgoin.  astonishing  excellence;  in  its  own 
way. 

THE  GREAT  SPHINX. 

The  Sphinx  stands  in  front  of  the  Second  Pyramid, 
close  to  the  tomb-temple.  It  remains  to  the  present 
day  an  imposing  and  interesting  object,  and  is  mainly 


Fig.  11.— Cheph] 
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carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Its  age  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  and  no  record  exists  of  its  original 
construction.  In  the  Stone  of  Cheops,  the  Sphinx  is 
referred  to  as  existing  in  his  time,  and  as  being  re- 
paired. It  was  dedicated  to  "  the  Sun  on  the  Horizon  " 
(Horus),  and  faces  the  east.  Its  height  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is 
seventy  feet,  and  from  the  front  paws  to  the  other  end 
about  190  feet.  There  was  an  altar  or  temple  between 
its  paws,  and  the  rock  in  front  of  the  figure  was  cut 
away  so  as  to  allow  worshippers  to  gather  there.  The 
carving  of  the  figure  is  excellent,  and  probably  the 
face  was  handsome,  but  has  been  battered  and  spoilt 
by  fanatics.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  thinks  it  may.  have 
represented  that  of  Menes,  the  first  king.  In  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  Northern  Egyptian  Gallery, 
a  portion  of  its  beard  is  shown  (No.  58),  and  a  part 
of  the  Uraeus  serpent  from  its  head  (No.  443). 

The  Great  Sphinx  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
a  lion's  body  and  a  man's  head,  suggestive  of  great 
strength  and  intelligence.  In  later  times  ram-headed 
and  hawk-headed  sphinxes  were  common,  and  were 
used  in  two  rows  before  the  entrance  gates  of  the 
temples.  Such  a  row,  extending  for  several  miles, 
connected  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Karnac  at 
Thebes.  The  Great  Sphinx  appears  always  to  have 
been  alone. 

Having  considered  the  great  group  of  tombs  near 
Memphis,  we  are  driven  to  ast  why  all  this  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Why  this 
elaborate  hiding  of  the  graves,  and  covering  them 
with  masonry?  The  answer  is,  that  the  Egyptians 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  jjerson,  including 
body  and  soul,  and  considered  it  both  irreligious  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  allow  the  body  to  be  neglected  or 
destroyed ;  so  the  practice  of  preserving  the  bodies — 
firstly  as  mummies,  and  secondly  of  secreting  them 
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SO  that  neither  natural  decay  nor  the  enmity  or  cupidity 
of  man  could  readily  interfere  with  them — arose.  It 
is  possible  that,  primarily,  the  priests  encouraged  these 
practices  to  avoid  having  putrefying  bodies  about 
them ;  and  we  find  that  the  bodies  of  many  animals 
were  also  so  dealt  with.  But  another  practical  reason 
existed — namely,  that  the  corpse  could  be  injured  or 


IPig.  12, -The  Sphinx.; 


preserved  after  death,  and  so  permitted  natural 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  as  was  supposed,  on  the 
dead. 

Iq  any  case,  the  religious  idea  became  universal, 
and  all  sorts  of  arrangements  were  made  for  the  pre- 
servation and  comfort  of  the  body;  and  baskets  of 
provisions  were  often  buried  with  it,  so  as  to  be  ready 
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for  its  use  on  a 
future  occasion,  as 
it  was  supposed  to 
be  needed  again  for 
the  soul  in  three 
thousand  years. 
Paintings  of  pro- 
visions appear  to 
have  been  con- 
sidered useful  to 
the  "  Ka,"  as  also 
were  prayers  easily 
ejaculated  by 
passers-by.  Bulls 
and  cats  were 
specially  cared  for, 
and  the 

cats'  cemetery 

at  Sakkara  is  well 
known  ;  and  it  will 
be  in  the  memory 
of  many  that  a 
ship-load  of  these 
mummies  was 
brought  to  Eng- 
land lately  to  be 
used  by  our  farm- 
ers as  manure. 
In  ancient  Egypt 
it  was  more  dan- 
gerous to  kill  a  cat 
than  a  man,  and 
the  cat-headed  fig- 
ures were  held  in 
great  respect. 
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The  care  of  the  dead  is  shown  forth  in  the  legend 
of  Osiris  which,  in  brief,  is  the  following : — Osiris, 
or  the  Sun,  who  under  many  names  illumined  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  worlds,  after  a  dread  struggle 
with  his  brother  Typhoon,  the  evil  principle  of  dark- 
ness, was  beaten  down  and  killed.  Typhoon,  to  get 
rid  of  Osiris,  finally  cut  his  body  in  fourteen  pieces, 
and  scattered  them  through  the  land.  But  his  wife 
and  sister,  Isis,  gathered  them  together,  and  buried 
them  at  Abydos,  whereupon  he  rose  again,  triumphing 
over  his  enemy  through  the  prowess  of  his  son,  Horus. 
Horus  was  the  name  of  the  sun  on  rising  ;  Ea,  its  name 
at  noon  ;  Tum,  when  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  Osiris 
when  under  the  earth,  where  he  acted  as  judge  of 
the  dead,  to  whom  his  virtues  were  by  some  means 
imparted. 

The  various  gods  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  merely 
personifications  of  natural  powers,  derivable  from  one 
mysterious  Divine  power  beyond  the  perception  of  man. 
Their  religion  was  distinctly  Pantheistic,  as  they  could 
not  mentally  separate  God  from  His  works  and  powers, 
nor  imagine  anything  existing  that  was  not  He  in  some 
shape  or  other ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
their  perception  of  God  was  not  merely  of  that  which 
appears  in  nature,  but  that  they  conceived  that  He 
was  finally  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  could 
only  be  suggested  by  figures  and  symbols. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  learned  were  idolaters  in 
the  common  way,  or  supposed  any  image  or  animal 
to  be  pure  Deity ;  but  they  probably  despaired  of 
dealing  with  the  multitude  except  through  types  and 
figures,  which  became  to  them  actualities  and  personages 
specially  interested  and  powerful  in  particular  places. 
At  Memphis,  the  Creator,  as  Ptah,  was  worshipped  in 
the  form  of  a  mummy,  together  with  his  wife  Sekhet, 
the  cat-headed  goddess  of  Bubastis,  and  their  son  Im- 
hotep,  or  iEsculapius.  At  Heliopolis,  Tum  was  invoked. 
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At  Elephantine,  Kneph,  the  ram-headed,  the  soul  of 
the  gods,  ruled.  At  Thebes,  Ea,  hawk-headed,  and 
crowned  with  the  sun  as  the  divine  organizer  of  the 
world,  was  principal ;  but  was  adored  through  all 
Egypt  as  Amun.  As  Amun  Ka,  he  ruled  in  Thebes. 
Thoth,  the  god  of  letters  and  of  the  moon,  was  ibis- 
headed.  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Isis  were  favourites  in  all 
the  land.  Osiris  was  simply  a  phase  of  the  sun ; 
Horus,  the  sun  when  young ;  Isis  was  goddess  of  the 
good  and  beautiful,  and  sometimes  was  as  Venus,  at 
other  times  as  Minerva.  She  is  represented  in  count- 
less cases  as  a  loving  mother  nursing  her  son  Horus, 
when  as  a  baby  or  young  child.  The  moon  was 
her  sign,  but  she  had  many  others,  and  many 
names. 

The  gods  were  mostly  grouped  in  triads  of  father, 
mother,  and  son,  and  the  son  and  the  father  were 
various  forms  of  one.  All  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  strange  animal  forms 
used  for  some  of  the  gods  were  traditionally  connected 
with  some  manifestation  of  divine  power,  and  are  very 
puzzling.  They  were  probably  "  survivals  "  of  a  ruder 
and  earlier  worship  than  that  which  we  find  in  full 
vigour  in  the  earliest  historic  period.  All  the  gods 
seem  to  have  been  curiously  related,  and,  in  a  way  not 
understood  by  us,  appear  to  have  been  able  to  change 
their  office  and  their  names.  No  description  of  the 
religion  has  been  discovered :  in  all  existing  records  it 
is  supposed  to  be  understood  by  the  reader. 

The  smaller  tombs  differ  from  the  pyramids  by 
exhibiting  paintings  of  various  kinds,  more  or  less 
artistic,  and  the  carved  figures  of  the  early  period  are 
also  excellent.  So  we  find  that  not  only  science  but 
art  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  Egypt. 

Before  closing  this  section  of  our  subject  I  must  add 
two  specimens  of  their  literature.  The  first  is  from  a 
well-known  treatise  on  practical  philosophy  of  the  time 


Fig.  15.— isis  nursing  Horus.    Ptolemiic  bronze;  in  the  Louvre. 
Height,  19  inches. 
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of  the  fifth  dynasty.  Translated  by  Prof.  Sayce  from 
an  ancient  papyrus  roll,  it  runs  thus : — 

"  If  thou  art  become  great  after  thou  hast  been  lowly, 
and  if  thou  hast  heaped  up  riches  after  poverty,  being 
because  of  that  the  chiefest  of  thy  city ;  if  thou  art 
known  for  thy  wealth,  and  art  become  a  great  lord — let 
not  thy  heart  be  puffed  up  because  of  thy  riches,  for  it 
is  God  who  has  given  them  unto  thee  ;  despise  not 
another  who  is  as  thou  wast ;  be  towards  him  as  to- 
wards an  equal." 

The  second  is  part  of  a  hymn  to  Tum,  translated  by 
Canon  Eawlinson : — 

"  Come  to  me,  0  thou  Sun, 
Horus  of  the  Horizon  ;  give  me  help. 
Thou  art  he  who  giveth  help ; 
There  is  no  lielp  without  thee. 
Come  to  me,  Tum  !  hear  me,  thou  great  god  ! 
My  heart  goeth  forth  towards  On. 
Let  my  desire  be  fulfilled, 

Let  my  heart  rejoice,  my  inmost  heart  rejoice  in  gladness." 


CHAPTEE  III. 


SECOND  PERIOD. 

Our  first  period  ended  with  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  our 
second  commences  with  the  twelfth ;  between  these 
stretches  a  period  of  667  years,  of  which  we  know 
little. 

This  second  period  will  include  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  in 
1700  B.C.  I  might  begin  with  the  eleyenth  dynasty,  as 
the  national  reyiyal  appears  to  haye  commenced  then  ; 
but  the  remains  of  that  period  are  so  limited  in 
number,  and  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  twelfth, 
that  it  is  better  not  to  do  so,  but  to  keep  in  yiew  only 
the  very  obyious  and  well  marked  groups. 

The  twelfth  dynasty  was  of  great  importance,  and 
lasted  from  2466  B.C.  to  2233  B.C.,  at  which  time  we 
find  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital ;  and  though 
great  changes  haye  occurred  since  the  time  of  the 
pyramids,  yet  art  was  much  the  same  as  before. 

The  old  timber  designed  temples  no  longer  occur, 
and  we  miss  the  peculiarly  excellent  funerary  figures. 
The  general  tone  of  society  seemed  less  happy  and 
peaceful,  and  religion  became  more  gloomy  and  mystical 
as  it  grew  older,  perhaps  because  the  gods  did  not  act 
as  expected. 

The  celebrated  Labyrinth  belonged  to  this  period, 
but  has  entirely  disappeared ;  its  adjoining  pyramid 
D  2 
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tomb  at  Hawara  remains  in  ruins,  but  has  long 
since  been  rifled,  thougb  it  still  contains  the  massive 
and  perfectly  plain  sarcophagus  of  its  builder,  Amen- 
emhat  III,  Near  it  was  the  great  Lake  Moeris — made 
by  the  same  king  to  control  the  inundation — which  is 
now  represented  by  a  mere  depression  in  the  soil  of  the 
Fayoum. 

The  remains  of  the  sanctuary  at  Karnac  are  probably 
of  this  time,  but  the  only  things  we  need  refer  to  are 
the  obelisk  at  On  or  Heliopolis,  near  Cairo,  and  the 
rock-cut  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan,  about  171  miles  south 
of  Cairo. 

The  obelisk  at  On  was  put  up  by  Usertsen  I.,  and 
is  the  oldest  extant.  It  is  sixty-seven  feet  four  inches 
high  without  its  pyramidion  on  the  top,  and  its  weight 
is  217  tons.  It  was  brought  from  the  quarries  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  and,  like  all  existing 
obelisks  of  any  considerable  size,  in  that  country,  stands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile — no  obelisk  having  been 
found  on  the  other  side,  though  some  are  known  to  have 
been  there  formerly. 

Heliopolis  was  a  great  centre  of  sun-worship  and 
also  of  learning,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Joseph 
married  the  daughter  of  a  priest  at  On  (Gen.  xli.  45). 
In  late  times  we  find  Plato  and  Herodotus  seeking 
knowledge  in  its  schools,  and  also  Manetho,  who  was 
a  priest  of  On,  and  wrote  his  celebrated  history  of 
Egypt  in  b.c.  280. 

This  obelisk  is  760  years  older  than  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  is  nearly  as  high,  but  more  slender  and 
graceful.  I  may  here  remark  that  Cleopatra's  Needle 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  Cleopatra,  but  was 
erected  by  Thothmes  III.,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

Obelisks  were  usually  erected  in  pairs,  and  were  each 
cut  from  a  solid  block  of  stone.  They  decorated  the 
fronts  of  buildings,  and  bore  dedications  and  other  im- 
portant inscriptions.    Sometimes  they  acted  as  light- 


Pig.  16— The  Obelisk  of  Usertsea.    Description,  y,  26. 
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ning  conductors.  The  heights  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
are  as  follows  : — 

ft.  in. 

Obelisk  at  Karnac    108  10 

,,  the  Lateran,  Rome  ...       ...     105  0 

„  St.  Peter's,  Rome    83  2 

„       „  Piazza  del  Popolo,  Rome  ...       78  5 

„  Paris   78  5 

Cleopatra's  Needle  in  London   68  5^ 

A  considerable  number  are  known  to  exist,  twelve 
alone  being  in  Eome,  which  were  brought  there  by  the 
great  Emperors. 

BENI  HASSAN. 

The  celebrated  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan  are  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  remarkable,  as 
tombs  are  almost  universally  on  the  western  side  on 
the  margin  of  the  desert. 

They  are  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  on  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  in  a  sort  of  terrace,  about  two  miles  from  the 
river,  and  are  interesting  both  for  their  structural  forms 
and  paintings. 

Though  cut  from  the  rock,  they  imitate  constructions, 
as  does  all  rock-cut  work  in  Egypt.  Externally,  they 
have  architraves  supported  by  two  columns,  between 
which,  in  the  rock,  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  which 
consists  of  several  chambers,  in  one  of  which  is  a  pit  in 
which  the  body  was  buried. 

The  pillars  are  remarkably  like  Greek  Doric  without 
the  curved  capital,  and  are  called  "  proto-Doric,"  being 
made  long  before  any  known  Doric  buildings.  The 
shafts  are  fluted,  have  no  bases  or  capitals,  but  each  has 
an  abacus.  They  distinctly  suggest  wooden  construc- 
tions, and  may  have  descended  from  an  early  style.  A 
second  style  of  pillar  occurs  there,  which  was  largely 
used  in  later  times,  and  apparently  represents  four 
great  reeds  placed  round  a  central  post  and  bound  with 
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horizontal  bands;  the  reeds  bulge  outwards  over  the 
upper  band  on  the  shaft,  and  narrow  again,  forming  a 
capital ;  the  whole  is  topped  by  a  flat  square  abacus. 

This  capital  is  called  the  "  bud  capital,"  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  Egyptian  art ;  but  if  about  four-fifths 
of  its  upper  part  were  removed,  the  remainder,  with 

the  abacus,  would  look 
very  like  a  Doric  capital. 

Some  carved  piers 
with  lotus  forms  appear 
also,  and  I  may  remark 
that  the  lotus  plant 
seems  to  have  been 
sacred,  and  almost 
universally  used  in 
ornament. 

In  the  interior  of  the 
tombs  the  walls  are 
covered  with  brilliantly 
coloured  paintings,  re- 
presenting the  every- 
day life  of  the  time  in 
great  variety,  and  with 
great  resemblance  to  the 
amusements  and  occu- 
pations of  the  present 
day.  In  one  chamber 
is  shown  the  arrival  of 


Fig.  is.^ 


Column  fj-nm  Beui-ilassan 
from  Lepsius. 


'  immigrants,  and  their 
introduction  to  the 
ruler  of  the  district ;  they  are  apparently  shepherds. 
When  first  noticed  they  were  thought  to  illustrate  the 
arrival  of  Abraham  or  Jacob,  but  are  now  known  to 
have  been  made  long  before  their  times,  and  are 
interesting  as  showing  how  a  large  number  of  subjects 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  kings,  crept  into  Egypt, 
and  were  precursors  of  the  great  Shepherd  invasion 
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whieli   took  place  later  on,   when  these  foreigners 
(Syrians  or  Arabians,  and  probably  Mongols)  seized 
Lower  Egypt,    made   Upper   Egypt   tributary,  and 
formed    the   fifteenth,    sixteenth,    and  seventeenth 
d3masties.    They  held  Egy-pt  in  subjection  for  511 
years,  and  earned  the  hatred  of  the  natives,  who,  on 
their  expulsion,  destroyed  most  of  their  monuments. 
Our  second  period  closes  with  their  departure,  after 
which    the  military 
power  of  Egypt  rose 
to  its  greatest  height, 
and  the  largest  and 
finest   temples  were 
made.   The  Shepherd 
kings    are,  artisti- 
cally,   of   little  in- 
terest,  but    are  of 
much  importance  to 
the  historian.  These 
invaders  have  left  but 
few  remains,  though 
a  number  of  sphinxes 
of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  the  heads  of  some 
great  statues  found 
at  Bubastis  in  1887, 
show  their   tvpe   of     "'.w.^^nt-.^''^-  '^Z''^^^''  ^ 

,  '  ^rn  1  ianite  bphmx  in  black  granite, 

countenance.       The  Drawn  by  G.  Beoedite. 

figures  to  which  the 

heads  belonged  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Bast,  thus  showing  that  the  invaders 
honoured  the  gods  of  Egypt  to  some  degree.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  many  persons  living 
at  present  in  Lower  Egypt  whose  appearance  suggests 
their  Shepherd  ancestry. 

It  is  clear  they  were  in  power  in  the  time  ascribed 
to  Joseph,  for  he  tells  his  brethren  to  inform  the  king 
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that  they  are  shepherds  (Gen.  xlvi.  31),  for  the  singular 
reason  that  "  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Egyptians,"  which  would  be  inexplicable  unless 
the  king  was  supposed  to  be  a  Shepherd. 

Eawlinson  and  many  others  consider  the  time  of 
Joseph  to  have  been  near  the  end  of  the  Shepherd 
period,  because,  in  the  days  of  Moses  "  there  arose  a 
new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  as  well 
as  to  allow  time  for  the  Israelites  to  become  an  im- 
mense population,  probably  of  3,000,000  persons,  and 
leave  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Seti  Menephthali  II.,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  likely  period  for  the  Exodus, 
as  Menephthali  appears  to  have  been  personally  less 
resolute  and  powerful  than  several  of  his  predecessors. 
The  portrait  statues  of  this  king  certainly  make  him 
appear  to  have  a  weak  lower  part  to  his  face. 

That  the  time  of  Joseph  and  the  famine  was  near 
the  end  of  the  Shepherd  period  is  rendered  likely,  as 
we  are  told  that  the  king  of  that  time  used  his  know- 
ledge and  power  to  acquire  all  the  land,  money,  and 
cattle  of  the  people  (excepting  the  priests)  ;  and  we 
may  see  in  their  expulsion  a  national  uprising  to 
recover  their  property,  as  the  loss  of  property  affects 
many  more  than  anything  else,  and  we  know  that  the 
war  of  liberation  began  with  a  refusal  to  pay  tribute 
by  Sekenen-Ra.  This  hero's  mummy  and  sarcophagus 
have  recently  been  found  at  Thebes,  and  are  now  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Boulak.  After  a  struggle  of 
nearly  a  century,  the  Shepherds  were  expelled,  and  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  founded  by  Ahmes  I.,  whose 
mummy  and  coffin  are  also  at  Boulak. 

The  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  considered  the 
Israelites  and  Shepherds  to  be  the  same  people  (Book 
I.  "  Against  Apion  ")  ;  but  this  is  not  generally  held, 
though  many  points  of  agreement  exist.  Thus,  they 
were  of  the  same  race  and  occupation  ;  both  had  great 
armies  occupying  much  the  same  part  of  the  country  ; 
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and  both  left  Egypt  in  the  same  direction,  and  finally 
went  to  the  same  place,  the  Shepherds  going  directly 
into  Palestine  and  founding  Jerusalem,  while  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  gone  in  after  a  delay  in  the 
desert.  The  Shepherds  appear  to  have  largely  con- 
formed to  the  religion,  language,  and  manners  of  the 
Egyptians  while  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  said  the  Israelites 
retained  their  language,  literature,  and  religion  in  a 
considerable  degree  while  there — though  the  incident 
of  the  golden  calf  in  the  desert  suggests  their  famili- 
arity with  and  trust  in  the  worship  of  Ptah.  The  one 
was  511  years  in  the  land,  and  the  other  430  years 
(Exodus  xii.  40). 

Josephus  refers  with  indignation  to  Manetho's 
opinion  that  Osarsiph,  wKo  lived  shortly  after  Mene- 
phthah's  time,  was  Moses,  although  he  was  a  priest  of 
On,  and  headed  a  rebellion  of  slaves,  who  were  helped 
by  Shepherds  from  Jerusalem,  and  occupied  Egypt  for 
thirteen  years,  but  were  finally  driven  out  in  1288  B.C. 
by  the  father  of  Kameses  III. 

This  period  is  slightly  referred  to  in  the  great  Harris 
papyrus,  which  tells  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  III. ;  and 
more  fully  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  the  details  are  so 
unlike  the  Biblical  narrative  that  it  is  not  accepted. 
It  is  held  that  the  Israelites  left  in  the  time  of  Mene- 
phthah,  though  no  native  account  of  their  actions  is 
known  to  exist,  unless  those  referred  to  do  so. 

The  British  Museum  has  several  coffins  of  this  time, 
and  in  the  First  Egyptian  Eoom,  in  Case  A,  is  one  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  while  in  Cases  B  and  D2  are  some 
rather  earlier,  but  of  a  very  interesting  character ; 
while  in  the  Northern  Egyptian  Vestibule  are  sundry 
portions  of  statues  of  the  period,  as  Nos.  469,  461,  870, 
1070,  and  1069. 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  as  during  its  time 
the  greatest  temples,  rock-cut  tombs,  and  gigantic 
statues  were  made  ;  and,  under  some  of  its  kings, 
Egypt  extended  its  sway  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia  and  the  Soudan,  and  became  a  formidable  military 
power.  Ultimately,  her  limited  population,  which  was 
not  naturally  fond  of  war,  failed  to  support  the  position 
of  a  conquering  power,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  her 
foreign  triumphs  was  that  the  foreigners  followed  her 
back,  and  finally  took  possession  of  the  country. 

The  period  commences  with  Ahmes  I.,  in  1700  B.C., 
and  concludes  with  Rameses  III.,  an  early  sovereign  of 
the  twentieth  dynasty.  It  is  usual  to  end  this  period 
with  the  last  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  ;  but  the 
life  and  works  of  Rameses  III.  harmonize  so  well  with 
the  earlier  dynasties,  that  I  consider  he  should  be 
grouped  with  them,  and  the  period  end  in  1166  B.C. 

In  this  time  the  pyramid  disappears ;  tombs  are  cut 
to  enormous  distances  in  the  solid  rock.  The  old  care- 
ful system  of  orientation  was  disregarded,  and  the 
courtyards  were  often  not  square,  and  were  placed  at 
singular  angles  to  the  rest.  The  masonry  is  often  bad, 
but  always  massive. 

The  most  important  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
were  :  Thothmes  I.  (1633-1600  B.C.),  who  invaded  Asia 
successfully ;  Queen  Hatasu,  his  daughter,  who  reigned 
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before  and  during  and  after  the  reign  of  lier  brother, 
Thothmes  II.,  and  who  sent  the  naval  expedition  to 
Punt  in  Africa.  She  built  the  magnificent  temple  at 
"  Dayr  el-Bahari "  in  Thebes,  of  which  little  but  the 
rock-cut  "  chamber  of  the  cow  "  remains.  The  illus- 
trations on  the  upper  terrace  give  the  particulars  of 
the  voyage  to  Punt — which  appears  to  have  started 
from  Thebes,  gone  by  part  of  what  is  now  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  appears  to  have  been  so  used  in  old 
times,  and  down  the  Ked  Sea  to  its  end.  She  also 
made  the  great  obelisk  at  Karnac,  and  her  reign  was 
both  peaceful  and  prosperous.  She  was  partly  asso- 
ciated with  and  finally  succeeded  by  her  brother,  who 
took  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.,  who  became  a  great 
conqueror,  and  made  Assyria  pay  tribute.  This  king 
erected  a  palace  or  temple  behind  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Great  Temple  at  Karnac,  which  has  some  curious  and 
peculiar  pillar  capitals  shaped  like  bells  with  the  wide 
part  below.  The  ordinary  bell-shaped  or  expanded 
capital  is  widest  above.  A  splendid  head  of  Thothmes 
III.,  from  a  colossal  statue,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Northern  Egyptian  Gallery,  No.  15).  His 
mummy,  in  a  broken  state,  is  at  Boulak ;  and  a  large 
green  steatite  scarab  set  in  gold,  from  his  mummy,  is 
in  the  British  Museum  (Fourth  Egyptian  Koom,  Table 
Case  Dl,  18,190). 

Another  great  king  was  Amenophis  III.  (1500-1466 
B.C.),  who  was  also  a  great  conqueror  and  builder. 
The  two  great  colossi  of  the  plain  at  Thebes  are 
portraits  of  him.  The  British  Museum  (Northern 
Egyptian  Gallery,  4,  6,  30)  has  three  heads  from 
colossal  statues  of  this  king,  as  well  as  a  splendid  series 
of  paintings  from  eighteenth  dynasty  tombs  of  singular 
interest  in  the  same  room(Nos.  170  to  177,  179  to  181, 
1072  to  1074,  919,  923). 

In  the  same  gallery  (numbered  34)  is  a  pair  of 
splendid  red  granite  lions,  inscribed  with  the  name  and 


Fig.  20.— Thothmes  III. 


British  Museum.  Ked  granite.  Drawn  by 
Saint-Elme  Gautier. 
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titles  of  this  king.  Though  of  best  Eg}'ptian  work- 
manship, they  were  found  in  Ethiopia. 

At  Sedinga,  near  the  Third  Cataract,  we  find  the 
earliest  complete  Isis-headed  column,  which  was  put 
up  by  this  king.  Such  became  common  afterwards, 
especially  in  the  Roman  time,  but  only  occurred  earlier 
on  piers. 

There  were  other  kings  of  this  dynasty,  after  which 
we  come  to  the  most  interesting  of  the  series — namely, 
the  great  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  names  of  four  of 
its  great  kings  are  as  follows  : — Rameses  I.,  1400  B.C. ; 
Seti  Menephthah  I.,  1366  B.C.  ;  Rameses  XL,  1333  B.C. ; 
Menephthah  II.,  1300  B.C.  Also,  the  second  king  of 
the  twentieth  dynasty,  Rameses  III. 

Of  these  kings,  Rameses  I.  was  mainly  warlike  ;  bat 
Seti  I.  was  not  only  so,  but  was  also  a  renowned 
builder.  To  him  we  owe  the  Great  Hall  of  Columns 
at  Karnac,  and  the  Great  Temple  at  Abydos,  which 
contains  some  of  the  finest  paintings  and  sculptures  in 
Egypt.  This  temple  also  contains  the  famous  "Tablet 
of  Abydos,"  in  which  the  king,  with  his  son  Rameses,  is 
shown  making  offerings  before  the  sacred  cartouches  of 
seventy-six  kings,  from  Menes  to  their  own  time.  This 
list  of  kings  is  invaluable  to  the  historian,  but  does  not 
include  all  who  had  reigned  over  Egypt,  of  which  the 
number  was  at  least  250,  exclusive  of  the  Shepherds ; 
but,  doubtless,  the  seventy-six  were  especially  connec- 
ted with  Abydos — where  the  original  tomb  of  Osiris  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  near  which  as  many  pious  Egyp- 
tians were  buried  as  possible — or  were  directly  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Seti.  Singular  to  say,  this 
dynasty  worshipped  the  foreign  gods  of  Canaan,  in- 
cluding Baal-Sutekh  or  Set,  from  whom  the  king's 
name  was  derived. 

The  king's  body  and  coffin  are  at  Boulak,  and  his 
magnificent  sarcophagus,  discovered  by  Belzoni  in  1816, 
is  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's   Museum  at  No.  13, 
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Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London.  It  is  formed  of  a  block 
of  alabaster,  nine  feet  four  inches  long  by  three  feet 
eight  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  deep ;  it 
is  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  yet  so  transparent 
that  a  light  placed  within  shines  through  it. 

A  wooden  statue  of  the  king  from  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  at  Thebes  is  in  the  Northern  Egyptian 
Gallery  at  the  British  Museum  (No.  854). 

The  great  mound  at  Abydos  contains  a  vast  collection 
of  graves,  many  of  remote  times,  and  some  of  the  sixth 
dynasty  exhibit  a  vaulted  roof,  with  a  real  arch,  and 
bricks  specially  formed  for  its  construction  ;  but  arches 
never  seem  to  have  been  used  in  temples,  and  the 
Egyptian  style  may  be  classed  as  one  characterized  by 
the  use  of  the  flat  lintel. 

As  Seti  I.  and  his  son  Rameses  11.  reigned  together 
for  a  time,  their  works  are  often  so  mingled  as  to  be 
difficult  to  separate,  but  Seti's  are  usually  better 
finished. 

Eameses  II.  (the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks)  is,  perhaps, 
the  best-known  Egyptian  king,  and  his  works  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country,  but  his  greatest  monuments 
are  at  Thebes,  Abydos,  and  Abu  Simbel.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  persecution,  and  to 
have  had  Pithom  and  Raamses  built  by  the  Israelites. 
His  greatest  exploit  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of 
personal  bravery  when  his  army  was  suddenly  attacked 
at  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes,  by  the  Hittites  and  their 
allies.  The  incident  was  sung  in  an  heroic  poem  by  a 
bard  named  Pentaur,  who  won  a  prize  for  his  skilful 
poetic  flattery,  and  who  freely  introduced  the  gods  as 
helping  their  favourite,  the  king,  who  had  it  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  Luxor,  Karnac,  the  Ramesseum,  at 
Abydos,  Abu  Simbel,  and  other  places.  After  a  long 
war  with  these  Hittites  (Khetas),  a  treaty,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  agreed  to,  by  which  each  party 
agreed  that  political  refugees  who  had  gone  to  either 
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should  not  be  punislied,  and  Kameses  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Hittite  king.  Bameses's  family  was 
large  ;  indeed,  we  know  of  sixty  daughters  and  ftfty- 
nine  sons,  but  this  was  probably  not  remarkable  for  a 
king  in  his  day  who  lived  long,  and  we  know  he  lived 
to  be  eighty  years  of  age.  His  body  is  now  at  Boulak, 
and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Photo- 
graphs of  it,  and  of  his  father,  Seti  I.,  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  also  of  those  of  Sekenen-Ba  and 
Bameses  III.,  in  the  First  Egyptian  Boom. 

The  finest  statue  of  Bameses  11.  is  at  Turin,  but  a 
cast  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
Central  Egyptian  Saloon  at  the  British  Museum  is 
filled  with  monuments,  mainly  of  the  time  of  Bameses, 
and  contains  several  statues  of  him  (Nos.  19,  67,  109, 
27),  and  a  cast  of  a  colossal  head  and  bust  from  a 
statue  of  him,  now  at  Mit-Bahineh,  in  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  which  probably  stood  in  front  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Ptah  in  that  city  (855). 

In  the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery  at  the  British 
Museum  are  shown  a  singularly  interesting  wooden 
figure  of  him  from  the  doorway  of  his  tomb  at  Thebes 
(882),  and  a  granite  column  with  a  palm  capital,  with 
his  name  inscribed  (1065).  In  the  Fourth  Egyptian 
Boom  is  a  fine  bronze  of  Bameses  making  an  offering 
[21111)),  and  in  the  same  room  are  casts  from  the  rock- 
cut  temple  at  Bayt-el-Melly,  in  Nubia,  showing  his 
conquests ;  while  in  the  Northern  Egyptian  gallery  is 
a  fragment  of  the  tablet  of  Abydos  (117) — probably  a 
copy  of  the  one  now  at  Abydos  ;  and  a  granite  statue 
of  Bameses,  from  Karnac  (61),  put  up  by  his  son, 
Menephthah  IL,  who  succeeded  him.  In  this  reign 
the  Lybians,  Sardinians,  and  others  invaded  the  Delta 
in  vast  numbers,  but  were  driven  out  or  destroyed.  It 
is  also  supposed  that  it  was  in  his  time  the  Israelitish 
exodus  took  place,  as  the  time  B.C.  1320  is  suitable.  In 
the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery  at  the  British  Museum 
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is  a  seated  figure  of  this  king,  from  Karnac  (26),  and 
a  copy  of  this  king  making  an  offering  to  Amen  Ra, 
from  his  tomb  at  Thebes,  is  shown  in  the  First  Egyptian 


Fig.  22. — A  Mammy's  Head  :  the  King  Seti  I.  from  a  Photograph 
taken  from  the  Corpse  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Boulak. 


Eoom.     After  him  three  other  kings  reigned  over  a 
disturbed  period  till  the  end  of  this  dynasty,  about 
which  time  a  rebellion  of  slaves  and  "  impious  "  men 
E  2 
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occurred,  and  was  headed  by  one  Arisii,  or  Osarsiph, 
already  referred  to,  but  was  put  down  by  the  father  of 
Rameses  III.,  who  founded  the  twentieth  dynasty. 

Eameses  III.  was  the  last  of  the  heroes  ;  he  drove 
out  many  sets  of  invaders  and  re-established  the  power 
of  Egypt,  but  was  obliged  to  employ  mercenary  troops. 
He  built  great  temples  and  the  only  remaining  palace, 
and,  when  he  died,  he  left  Egypt  in  peace.  His  suc- 
cessors in  the  dynasty  were  of  no  importance  or  power, 
and  need  not  be  referred  to.  With  him  ends  this  great 
period  of  art  and  general  interest.  His  mummy  is  at 
Boulak,  with  the  others  ;  and  in  the  Crystal  Palace  is  a 
copy  of  a  painted  sculpture  from  his  palace,  showing 
him  in  a  chariot. 

The  principal  remains  of  this  period  require  further 
notice,  and  I  must  especially  describe  those  at  Thebes, 
the  capital.  This  city  was  situated  in  a  plain,  large 
for  Egypt,  and  bounded  by  low  hills  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river.  It 
lies  far  from  any  modern  city,  so  has  partially  escaped 
destruction,  though  it  was  ruined  in  the  year  82  B.C. 
by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  King  of  Egypt,  because  it  re- 
volted from  his  rule.  It  lies  too  far  from  the  busy  part 
of  the  world,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  It  only  flou- 
rished when  Egypt  was  practically  isolated  from  most 
other  countries.    It  was  the  No-Amen  of  Scripture. 

The  western  hills  contain  an  immense  number  of 
tombs,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on  ;  but  the 
monuments  which  strike  the  eye  are  situated  in  the 
great  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  reckoning  from  north  to  south,  we  find  the 
following  remains  : — 

(1)  El  Koorneh,  small  remains  of  a  temple  and 
palace  of  Rameses  II. 

(2)  The  Ramesseum,  also  by  Rameses  II.,  is  a  par- 
ticularly fine  specimen  of  a  temple,  probably  in  some 
official  way  connected  with  the  tombs  in  the  Valley  of 
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the  Kings.  It  is  570  feet  long,  and  has  lost  its  sanctu- 
ary and  outer  walls,  and  consists  of,  firstly,  a  pair  of 
high  towers,  rather  ruinous,  but  covered  with  sculptures, 
representing  battle  scenes ;  the  entrance  was  between 
the  towers  into  a  great  courtyard,  in  which  lies  broken 
the  largest  statue  in  Egypt.  It  was  cut  from  a  solid 
block  of  the  finest  and  hardest  granite,  was  sixty 
feet  high,  and  weighed  887  tons.  It  represented 
Eameses  II. 

Beyond  this  is  another  great  court,  with  Osiride 
figures  of  the  king  of  colossal  size,  and  rows  of  pillars  ; 
beyond  is  a  grand  hall,  with  thirty-two  smaller  and 
twelve  larger  pillars,  at  the  further  end  of  which  are 
two  small  halls  and  side  chambers  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
ruined  sanctuary. 

The  large  hall  belongs  to  the  class  called  "  hj^ostyle," 
which  means  being  lighted  from  the  top  of  the  central 
part  by  a  sort  of  clerestory,  which  illuminated  the  hall 
most  effectively.  "  Hypostyle  "  halls  are  characteristic 
of  this  period,  and  do  not  occur  earlier  or  later.  The 
side  pillars  are  of  the  bud  order,  while  the  large  ones 
have  expanded  lotus  capitals.  Numerous  scenes  from 
the  wars  of  Eameses  are  on  the  walls  ;  and  a  par- 
ticularly fine  one  represents  his  celebrated  personal 
struggle  with  the  Hittites  or  Khetas  on  the  Orontes, 
which  is  repeated  in  most  of  his  buildings.  Long  and 
important  chronological  lists  of  kings  occur,  and  various 
illustrations  of  religious  ceremonials.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  edifice,  and  thoroughly 
Egyptian. 

(3)  The  Colossi  of  the  plain,  being  two  great  figures 
of  Amenophis  III.,  which  formed  part  of  an  avenue  of 
eighteen  that  formerly  led  up  to  a  great  temple,  of  which 
but  little  is  now  visible.  These  figures  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  great  one  of  Eameses,  being,  vdih  their 
bases,  sixty  feet  high.  One  is  the  celebrated  "  vocal 
Memnon,"  which,  however,  has  not  spoken  since  it  wa^ 
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mended  by  Septimus  Severus  about  197  a.d.  They 
are  somewhat  similar  in  position  and  general  effect  to 
the  statue  of  Cbepbren,  found  in  the  well  at  the 
temple  tomb,  near  the  Great  Sphinx,  and  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity. 

(4)  Several  great  temples  at  Medinet  Habou,  especi- 
ally a  temple  and  palace  built  by  Eameses  III.,  the  last 
great  warrior  king  of  Egypt.  This  group  contains  the 
only  real  remains  of  a  pavilion  or  palace  in  Egypt,  and 
in  design  is  very  varied  and  broken,  and  contains  some 
remarkably  fine  ancient  paintings.  In  the  splendid 
innermost  court  of  the  temple,  measuring  123  feet  by 
133  feet,  we  find  the  remains  of  an  early  Christian 
church,  looking  very  small.  In  this  temple  are  several 
rows  of  great  Osiride  pillars,  and  amongst  the  remark- 
able illustrations  of  the  wars  of  the  king,  is  the  only 
representation  in  Egypt  of  a  naval  battle,  one  incident 
of  which  is  the  saving  by  the  Egyptians  of  some  of 
their  enemies  who  were  in  danger  of  being  drowned. 
Nearer  to  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  stand  sundry 
other  remains  of  importance  and  beauty,  and  also  many 
wonderful  tombs. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  are  two  great  groups 
of  ruins  ;  that  to  the  north,  nearly  opposite  El  Koorneh, 
is  called  Karnac,  and  the  other,  about  two  miles  south 
of  it,  is  called  Luxor  ;  both  are  close  to  the  river,  and 
are  of  surpassing  interest.  The  two  groups  of  build- 
ings were  connected  by  a  double  row  of  sphinxes, 
mostly  ram-headed,  and  each  ten  feet  long,  amounting 
in  all  to  500,  of  which  many  still  remain. 

The  southern  part  of  Luxor,  including  its  hypostyle 
hall,  was  built  by  Amenophis  III.,  and  the  rest,  facing 
Karnac,  and  at  an  angle  to  the  former  part,  was  built 
by  Eameses  II.  In  front  of  this  last  part  are  two 
colossi  of  the  king,  and  one  obelisk,  its  former  com- 
panion being  now  in  Paris.  The  great  temples  at 
Xarnac  form  the  grandest  group  in  Egypt,  and  the 


Fig.  24.— Columns  in  the  Hypofltyle  Hall,  Karnak. 
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greatest  is  of  vast  size,  great  beauty,  and  all  ages.  It 
is  1200  feet  long,  by  360  wide,  or  nearly  twice  the 
area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome.  It  consists  of  a  group  of 
great  courts,  pylons,  halls,  chambers  and  colossi. 

The  great  h}^ostyle  hall  is  the  most  impressive  in 
the  world,  and  is  430  feet  by  170  feet,  and  contains  122 
pillars,  each  forty-two  feet  five  inches  high,  and  twelve 
central  ones  sixty-two  feet  high,  or,  with  their  abaci, 
seventy  feet.  The  smaller  pillars  have  bud  capitals, 
and  the  larger,  expanded  lotus  ones.  They  are  covered 
with  sculptures,  and  have  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them.  The  great 
entrance  doorway  must  have  been  100  feet  high,  and 
its  stone  lintel  was  forty  feet  long. 

The  ruins  at  Thebes  extend  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  two  and  a  quarter  from  north  to 
south. 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  great  rock-cut  temples  at 
Ipsamboul  or  Abou  Simbel,  near  the  Second  Cataract  in 
Nubia,  which  belong  to  this  period,  being  made  by  or 
for  Eameses  II. 

The  largest  is  cut  from  a  domical  hill,  and  its  fagade 
is  close  to  the  river,  and  is  mostly  formed  by  gigantic 
figures  which  sit  sixty-six  feet  high,  and  are  excellent. 
A  great  part  of  one  has  fallen,  and  a  cast  of  the  head 
of  the  most  northern  is  in  the  North  Egyptian  Vestibule 
in  the  British  Museum  (1071).  The  temple  penetrates 
the  rock  to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  and  contains  two  large 
halls  and  three  cells,  with  eight  side  chapels.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  in 
the  grand  hall  are  eight  colossal  Osiride  figures  twenty 
feet  high,  each  standing  in  front  of  a  pier.  The 
entrance  is  small,  and  towards  the  east,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  only  streams  in  through  it,  and  falls  on  the 
altar  at  the  back  of  the  temple,  twice  a  year,  and  the 
moonlight  does  the  same  once  a  month.  The  inner 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
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The  second  temple  is  near  the  first,  and  is  cut  in  the 
rock  a  distance  of  ninety  feet.  The  fagade  is  ninety 
feet  long,  and  contains  six  gigantic  figures  standing  in 
niches,  representing  Eameses  II.  and  his  wife  Xofreari, 
who  wears  the  plumes  and  disk  of  Hathor,  the  supreme 
type  of  divine  maternity.    The  interior  consists  of  a 


Fig.  26. — Longitudiual  Btction  of  tlie  Great  Temple  ;  from  Horrau. 

hall,  a  smaller  room  and  shrine  with  side  chambers, 
but  the  whole  is  inferior  in  style  to  the  larger  temple. 

A  third  small  temple  is  near  the  great  one,  but 
requires  no  description.  This  is  the  farthest  point 
tourists  generally  reach,  as  there  is  nothing  of  parti- 
cular interest  beyond  it  on  the  Nile  ;  and  it  is  well  to 
close  our  notice  of  the  temples  of  the  great  time  with 
these  wonderful  works. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TOMBS. 

The  tombs  at  Tliebes  are  eminently  interesting,  and 
lie  in  three  groups  : — 

(1)  A  large  group  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
city,  in  the  Nile  valley.  These  are  mostly  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  are  of  various  ages.  Amongst  them  occurs 
the  tomb  of  Petamunoph,  a  non-royal  personage,  which 
is  826  feet  long,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  length.  It 
is  of  a  late  period,  and  has  pylons  and  a  court  in  front. 
In  this  group  also  occur  tombs  of  the  queens,  who, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  always  buried 
separately  from  the  kings. 

(2)  The  tombs  of  the  kings,  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el- 
Molook,  beyond  the  north-western  hills,  bounding  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  In  it  the  kings  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  dynasties,  and  some  of  their  great  men, 
were  laid. 

(3)  Another  valley  further  w^est,  in  which  the  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  were  buried.  It  is  difficult 
of  access,  and  seldom  visited. 

These  remarkable  tombs  are  excavated  in  a  descend- 
ing slope  in  the  solid  rock,  and  were  finally  built  up  at 
the  entrance  with  solid  masonry,  though  some  of  the 
portals  are  decorated  with  carved  figures  ;  for  instance, 
that  of  Seti  Menephthah  II.  The  finest  tomb  is  that 
of  Seti  L,  called  No.  17,  or  Belzoni's,  who  discovered 
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it,  and  found  its  paintings  quite  perfect.  On  entering 
he  descended  sloping  passages,  staircases,  and  chambers, 
and  came  to  a  room  having  a  deep  pit,  but  found  no 
grave  or  sarcophagus.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings,  but  he  noticed  a  small  opening  in  one  place, 
and  broke  open  the  wall,  and  found  a  second  suite  of 
rooms  more  magnificent  than  the  first,  which  had  a 
grand  vaulted  chamber  near  the  end,  in  which  stood 
the  splendid  sarcophagus  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's 
Museum  in  London. 

Singular  to  say,  the  sarcophagus  was  empty,  and  it 
was  a  mystery  where  the  mummy  could  be.  The  lid 
was  broken. 

This  continued  to  puzzle  Egyptologists  till  recently, 
when  the  mummy  was  found  with  the  other  royal 
bodies  at  Dayr-el-Bahari,  in  the  Nile  valley.  A  secret 
passage  was  found  in  the  floor  near  the  sarcophagus, 
which  led  to  a  descending  passage,  a  double  staircase, 
and  a  passage,  extending  for  about  150  feet  into  the 
hill.  At  this  point  the  roof,  etc.,  was  so  broken  and 
dangerous  that  no  further  investigations  could  be 
made  ;  but  doubtless  the  passage  extended  to  the  other 
side  of  the  range  and  came  out  in  some  concealed  tomb 
in  the  valley  of  the  kings,  or  in  some  temple  or  tomb 
near  Dayr-el-Bahari,  and  through  it  the  mummy 
of  Seti  I.  was  conveyed  in  some  time  of  danger.  The 
whole  length  of  the  excavation  examined  is  470  feet, 
and  its  lowest  point  is  180  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
entrance. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  all  serious  and  religious, 
and  include  visions  of  the  Egyptian  hell,  with  frightful 
tortures  being  inflicted  on  the  wicked  ;  also  are  shown 
the  wanderings  of  the  soul  in  the  under-world,  and  its 
dealings  with  supernatural  powers.  Finally,  the  king, 
as  might  be  expected,  is,  when  shown  to  be  justified 
and  purified,  welcomed  by  the  gods  and  presented  to 
Osiris,  with  whom  he  became  mysteriously  connected 
and  glorified. 
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Amongst  the  figures  painted  on  the  walls  are  some 
of  funeral  statues  of  the  king  being  offered  incense  and 
being  worshipped,  and  a  statue  of  this  very  kind  was 
found  in  the  tomb  by  Belzoni,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
great  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  (No.  854,  North 
Eg\^tian  Gallery).  It  is  of  wood,  and  well  carved,  but 
does  not  exhibit  the  startling  realism  of  the  funerary 
figures  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  In  the  old  period  the 
figures  of  wood  or  limestone  were  hidden  in  "  serdabs," 
or  spaces  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  built  up,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  not  so  placed,  but  always  had 
the  same  function. 

The  tomb  of  Seti  is  the  finest,  but  that  of  Eameses 
III.  is  the  most  curious  and  magnificent.  Its  first 
chamber  is  supported  by  four  pillars  with  capitals 
formed  of  bulls'  heads.  There  are  eight  small  halls 
opening  from  the  walls  of  the  first  and  second  corridor. 
In  these  the  illustrations  are  of  civil  and  political  life, 
such  as  the  work  of  the  kitchen,  furniture  of  the  palace, 
military  appliances  of  the  army,  the  war  galleys  and 
transports,  and  twelve  representations  of  the  Nile  and 
Egypt. 

The  great  halls  show  the  usual  religious  subjects, 
and  in  the  first  corridor  is  shown  Eameses  III.  adoring 
the  sun's  disk,  which  is  on  a  hill,  between  a  crocodile 
and  a  serpent,  both  referring  to  the  sun's  path.  The 
paintings  are  mostly  on  unsculptured  stucco,  and  are 
not  as  well  done  as  might  be  expected,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  fine  work  on  Eameses's  temple  at 
Medinet  Habou,  although  they  contain  some  fine  figures, 
especially  those  of  two  harpers.  A  number  of  the  king's 
great  officials  are  buried  in  the  same  tomb. 

The  lid  of  Eameses  III.'s  sarcophagus  is  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  of  red  granite,  and 
measures  ten  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide.  Eameses  is 
represented  on  it  in  high  relief,  with  the  attributes  of 
one  of  the  solar  types  of  Ea.    The  body  of  the  king  is 
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represented  as  mummied  like  Osiris,  with  "his  hands 
free,  holding  in  one  the  crook  or  emblem  of  ruling,  like 
a  pastoral  staff,  and  in  the  other  a  three-thronged  whip, 
symbolic  of  dominion.  On  one  side  stood  Isis,  and  on 
the  other  her  sister  Nephthys. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  lid  are  portions  of  an  ancient 
formula  found  on  the  coffin  of  Mycerinus  of  the  Third 
Pyramid,  and  was  used  till  a  later  period. 

The  rest  of  the  sarcophagus  is  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
His  tomb  is  the  fifth  in  the  valley,  and  contains  records 
of  having  been  visited  by  Greeks  and  Eomans.  His 
body  is  at  Boulak  with  the  other  royal  mummies.  A 
vast  number  of  tombs  exist,  and  millions  of  mummies 
are  still  considered  to  lie  buried  in  spite  of  the  vast 
numbers  removed  at  various  periods.  Even  in  ancient 
days  tomb-robbers  were  not  uncommon,  and  in  the 
Amherst  Papyrus  "  and  the  "  Abbot  Papyrus,"  both 
written  in  the  time  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  we  learn 
full  particulars  of  certain  tomb-robberies  of  the  period. 

To  prevent  such  robberies  various  expedients  were 
adopted,  and  apparently  in  the  time  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  a  large  number  of  royal  and  other  mummies 
were  collected  from  many  tombs,  and  concealed  in  a 
particularly  safe  one  near  the  ruined  temple  at  Dayr- 
el-Bahari,  in  the  western  hills  at  Thebes,  where  they 
remained  in  safety  till  1881,  but  have  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Museum  at  Boulak. 

Amongst  the  principal  mummies  found  occur  those 
of— 

King  Sekenen-Ra  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty. 
He  was  the  heroic  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the 
Shepherds.  His  outer  coffin  is  ponderous  and  magni- 
ficent. 

King  Ahmes,  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
and  King  Thothmes  III.  of  the  same — much  broken. 
(Queen  Hatasu's  liver  was  found  in  a  wooden  cabinet 
inlaid  with  ivory.) 
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Seti  I.  and  Eameses  II.,  of  the  nmeteenth  dynasty. 
Eameses  III.  of  the  twentieth  dynasty. 


Fig.  29.— Entrance  to  a  Royal  Tomb.    {Description  de  VEgypte,  i:.,  pi.  79.) 


Queen  Notem-Maut,  King  Pinotem  I.,  and  Queen 
Makara,  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty  ;  and  many  others 
of  great  interest. 

F 
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With  these  was  an  immense  number  of  sacred  vessels, 
statuettes,  vases,  etc.,  amounting  in  all  to  about  6000 
objects,  including  four  royal  papyri. 

Several  things  had  been  stolen  and  sold  by  the  Arabs 
before  the  public  discovery  of  these  was  made. 

Some  of  the  royal  mummies  were  garlanded  with 
masses  of  real  flowers  in  perfect  preservation,  which 
now  fill  eleven  cases  in  the  Museum.  Their  colour 
even  remains,  and  but  for  the  labels  on  them  stating 
their  age,  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
freshly  gathered  and  dried  specimens  near  to  them. 

Still  later  another  great  find  of  mummies  has 
occurred,  but  it  has  not  approached  in  interest  the  one 
mentioned  above. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


TOMBS  (continued). 

The  walls  of  the  tombs  were  carefully  dealt  with  as 
follows : — 

The  surface  of  the  rock-cut  wall  was  first  made  as 
smooth  as  possible  by  the  chisel,  and  all  blemishes 
filled  up  with  cement.  The  whole  was  then  washed 
over  with  a  light  or  white -coat,  and  so  prepared  for  the 
artist. 

Then  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  were  drawn, 
dividing  the  surface  into  squares  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  figures  to  be  drawn.  Thus,  sometimes 
nineteen  rows  were  for  upright  figures,  aud  fifteen  for 
seated  ones.  The  forms  were  then  drawn  in  red  from 
a  design,  and  corrected  in  black  by  a  superior  hand, 
and  were  then  carved  or  painted  as  required.  The 
best  work  was  both  carved  and  painted,  the  carving 
being  slight,  and  merely  a  sort  of  nearly  flat  relief,  the 
external  edge  of  which  was  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
while  the  inner  part  sloped  off  in  varying  curved  sur- 
faces, leaving  often  a  large  part  of  the  figure  flat,  or 
nearly  so,  and  on  the  same  plane  as  the  wall ;  some- 
times the  uncarved  surface  is  all  lowered,  leaving  the 
carved  part  as  a  low  bas-relief. 

In  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  the  face  is  nearly  always 
shown  in  profile ;  the  eye  is  as  if  seen  in  front,  but  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  art,  as  it  appears  in  the  early  art 
of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Greek,  but  it  is  always  so 
in  Egyptian. 

F  2 
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The  shoulders  are  as  when  seen  in  front,  but  the 
arms,  legs  and  feet  are  as  seen  at  the  side ;  the  hands 
vary,  and  are  often  clumsy  ;  both  feet  are  usually,  but 
not  always,  placed  quite  flat  on  the  ground,  and  are  in 
the  same  plane.  This  also  occurs  in  early  Greek  work. 
The  shape  of  the  form  is  well  shown,  though  often 
through  a  thin  garment. 

The  general  character  of  races  is  well  given,  and  it 
is  clear  from  their  general  skill  and  the  perfection  of 
the  early  portrait  statues  from  the  tombs  that  their 
figure  sculpture  might,  under  different  circumstances, 
have  developed  very  much ;  but  the  artists  appear  to 
have  been  bound  to  keep  up  the  style  of  work  early 
attained  to,  especially  in  figures,  as  we  find  birds  and 
animals  often  drawn  with  a  fidelity  and  truth  not 
attained  in  the  human  figure ;  nevertheless,  their 
human  figures  are  very  effective,  and  with  a  few  lines 
they  did  much. 

In  nearly  all  the  royal  tombs  we  find  representa- 
tions of  "  the  four  races  "  as  known  to  them.  They 
were  : — 

(1)  The  red  or  brownish  red.  Characteristic  of  the 
Egyptians — the  female  being  represented  much  lighter 
than  the  male. 

(2)  The  yellow.    Syrian  or  Asiatic  generally. 

(3)  The  black.  Negroes. 

(4)  The  white.  Libyans — including  Greeks,  Sar- 
dinians, and  Europeans  generally. 

The  Sardinians  shown  as  the  body-guard  of  Rameses 
II.  at  Abou-Simbel  might  stand  for  modern  Englishmen. 

The  colours  used  were  mixed  with  glue  or  wax,  and 
paintings  were  often  varnished.  The  colours  were — 
black,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  of  two  tints.  White 
was  got  by  leaving  the  ground,  but  white  chalk  was 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  colours. 

Not  only  were  the  walls  coloured,  but  also  statues, 
pillars,  obelisks,  coffins,  etc. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
perfection  of  the  early  statues  arose  from  a  desire  to 
help  and  please  the  "  Ka,"  or  "  spirit "  or  "  life  "  or 
''double/"'  not  the  soul,  of  the  deceased;  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  "Ka,"  generally  indicated  by  the 
"Ankh,  '  or  sign  of  life,  was  consoled  and  strengthened 
in  its  individuality,  while  waiting  to  be  reunited  with 
the  body,  by  looking  on  a  representation  of  what  it  had 
been  ;  so  the  artist  was  bound  to  make  it  as  like  as 
possible,  and  not  to  idealize  it.  This  was  opposed  to 
the  general  work  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  though  even 
they  probably  did  much  in  the  same  way  for  the 
vrinners  of  prizes.  This  perfection  of  imitation  did  not 
continue  equally  through  the  4000  years  the  style 
lasted,  but  culminated  in  the  fourth  dynasty  and 
thereabouts,  and  it  is  obvious  that  as  time  went  on  the 
intensity  of  the  belief  modified. 

The  "  Ka "  required  nourishment,  either  real  or 
imaginary,  and  was  offered  real  food  and  paintings  of 
the  same  ;  and  was  much  helped  and  comforted  by  the 
repetition  of  a  formula  asking  the  gods  to  provide  food 
for  it,  and  this  formula  existed  for  at  least  3000  years. 
Money  and  land  were  left  to  pay  priests  to  attend  to 
it,  and  such  endowments  lasted  for  lengthened  periods. 
Whether  the  money  benefited  most  the  priest  or  the 
"Ka"  is  a  nice  question,  but  the  ancients  could  appeal 
to  ancient  and  prolonged  authority  as  to  its  value  to 
the  "  Ka,"  which  became  an  article  of  faith. 

The  tomb  was  looked  on  rather  as  the  residence  of 
the  "  Ka  "  than  as  that  of  the  mummy,  and  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  Ka,"  which  could  not  be 
seen,  was  considered  greater  than  of  looking  after  the 
body  that  could. 

Each  king  appears  to  have  commenced  his  tomb  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  continued  it  till  his 
death,  when  the  workmen  suddenly  stopped,  leaving 
everything  unfinished,  so  that  the  length  of  a  king's 
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reign  may  be  inferred  from  the  dimensions  and  character 
of  his  tomb. 

All  the  royal  tombs  are  illustrated  with  a  certain 
seriousness  of  character,  and  with  great  attention  to 
religious  matters,  and  differ  in  so  much  from  a  large 
number  of  non-royal  tombs  in  the  Nile  valley  in  Thebes, 
in  which  the  pleasures  of  life  are  dwelt  upon. 

Certain  characteristic  forms  occur  in  all  the  royal 
tombs,  such  as  the  great  serpent  of  darkness,  over 
which,  the  glorious  Ka  must  triumph  before  lie  carT 
rise  again  ;  the  scar^b__deity — ft-tryiahQl  of  self-created:- 
or  eternal  life*;  jhe  bat,  the  symboLuijiarkiiess ;  the 

crocodile,  which  fought 
^x,^         y  ^  the  battles  of  Osiris ; 


were  removed,  and  placed  in  four  canopic  jars,  dedi- 
cated to  the  genii  of  the  dead,  and  each  bearing  a 
head,  as  follows  :  the  first  with  the  head  of  a  man, 
the  second  with  that  of  an  ape,  the  third  with  that 
of  a  jackal,  and  the  fourth  with  that  of  a  hawk.  In 
the  late  period  wax  figures  of  the  genii  were  used 
instead,  and  the  jars  were  abandoned.  When  the 
intestines  were  not  so  preserved  they  were  thrown  into 
the  river.    The  brain  also  was  extracted. 

Mummies  were  made  principally  in  three  styles  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  : — 

(1)  The  body  was  washed  in  palm  wdne,  filled  with 


Before  the  body  of 
the  king  was  laid  in 
the  tomb,  it  was  made 
into  a  "  mummy  " — that 
is,  it  was  prepared  with 
salt,  bitumen,  oil,  etc., 
to  resist  decay.  Im- 
mediately after  death 
the  viscera  of  the  corpse 


and  the  Judgment 
scene. 


Fig.  30. — Wrapping  up  the 
Mummy. 
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drugs,  and  laid  in  natron  for  seventy  days ;  finally  it 
was  wrapped  in  multitudinous  bandages,  which  were 
glued  together,  and  finished  with  a  layer  of  stucco. 
This  mass  is  called  cartonage,"  and  was  painted 
and  sometimes  gilt.    This  process  cost  about  244?. 

(2)  In  this  method  the  brain  was  or  was  not  re- 
moved, cedar  oil  was  injected  into  the  viscera,  and 
the  body  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days  and  then 
wrapped  up.    This  process  cost  80/. 

(3)  The  body  was  injected  with  a  strong  astringent, 
and  then  salted  for  seventy  days  at  a  small  cost. 

The  very  poorest  persons  were  mummified  by  having 
their  bodies  soaked  in  salt  or  bitumen,  or  both  ;  indeed. 


Fig,  31. — The  Funeral  Procession  :  the  Catafalque  followed  by 
the  Friends. 


the  name  "mummy,"  or  bitumen,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  bodies  so  prepared. 

Altogether  it  is  supposed  that  420,000,000  bodies 
must  have  been  so  prepared,  and  that  vast  numbers 
yet  remain  buried ;  the  principal  cemeteries  being  in 
the  plains  of  Sakkara,  Abydos,  and  the  north-western 
part  of  Thebes.  Varieties  occur  in  the  colour  and 
character  of  the  mummies  of  different  periods,  and 
less  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  late  times. 

Coffins  were  usually  of  sycamore,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  were  used,  and  were  much  decorated. 
Their  shapes  and  styles  varied  with  the  great  periods, 
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and  a  large  collection  of  fine  specimens  can  be  seen  in 
tte  Egyptian  rooms  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  connection  with  the  burial  of  the  dead  we  find  a 
large  number  of  small  iigures  used,  called  "  ushabti," 
or  "  answerers,"  who  were  considered  to  do  the  field- 
work  in  the  other  world  for  the  dead.  Quantities  were 
used,  and  a  large  number  can  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum ;  indeed  their  production  must  have  caused 
a  flourishing  industry :  these  do  not  occur  in  the 
oldest  period.  Other  curious  figures,  etc.,  were  also 
used,  which  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon ;  but  we  may 
say  a  word  on  the  Scarabs — a  sort  of  amulet — which 
were  placed  on  the  mummies.  They  are  of  stone  or 
porcelain,  and  were  to  represent  the  beetle,  the  emblem 
of  tlie  great  god  Kheper,  a  solar  god,  the  self-created, 
and  had  probably  reference  to  the  resurrection. 

Before  closing  this  period  I  must  refer  to  a  few 
matters  lately  discovered  relating  to  it. 

(1)  As  to  two  settlements  of  foreigners,  probably 
Greeks,  in  the  Fayoum.  These  men  were  called  "  the 
Hanebu," — that  is,  the  people  of  the  coasts  and  islands. 
The  earlier  is  at  Illahun,  where  a  ruined  pyramid 
exists  of  the  time  of  Usertsen  II.,  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty ;  and  also  some  pottery,  apparently  Greek 
in  origin,  and  some  Phoenician.  The  other  town  is 
called  Gurob,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III.,  and  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Mene- 
phthah  II.  It  seems  to  have  been  largely  peopled  with 
foreigners  of  the  Tursha  race — probably  from  the 
^gean  seashore.  Also  some  Hittite  figures  were 
four  d,  and  Greek  vases,  like  those  of  the  first  period 
of  Mykense. 

Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  thinks  that  on  some  of  these 
remains  we  have  the  earliest  indications  of  the  Medi- 
terranean alphabets. 

Gurob  was  rebuilt  later,  but  its  late  work  is  of  no 
interest  to  us. 
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In  Tanis,  or  San,  or  Zoan,  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Delta,  remains  have  been  found  of  an  immense  temple, 
apparently  of  the  earliest  period,  but  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  dynasty  and  remodelled  by  Rameses  II.  Here 
were  found  the  remains  of  the  largest  Colossus  pro- 
bably ever  made  in  Egypt.  It  represented  Rameses 
II.  in  the  hieratic  attitude — that  is,  upright,  with  the 
left  leg  advanced  as  if  to  walk,  and  the  arms  straight 
down  to  the  sides.  It  was  of  granite  and  must  have 
stood  ninety-two  feet  high,  or,  including  its  pedestal, 
125  feet.  Only  a  small  part  remains,  but  the  great 
toe  measures  14|  inches.  It  was  probably  cut  from 
one  block. 

In  the  same  place  some  sphinxes  of  a  peculiar  kind 
were  found,  and  supposed  by  the  character  of  their 
faces,  etc.,  to  be  of  the  -Hyksos  period.  Some  think 
the  people  of  that  part  are  like  them  now ;  at  any 
rate,  they  are  remarkable,  and  a  cast  of  one  is  the 
centre  of  the  great  Egyptian  Hall  in  the  British 
Museum.    (See  Fig.  19.)" 

The  site  of  Pa-Tum,  or  Pithom,  or  Succoth,  has 
lately  been  clearly  identified,  and  it  contains  many 
curious  subterranean  structures,  which  may  have 
been  storehouses,  and  are  solidly  built,  of  square 
form,  and  divided  by  walls  of  great  thickness  ;  they 
have  evidently  been  both  filled  and  emptied  from 
above. 

The  whole  was  inclosed  by  a  great  brick  wall,  now 
destroyed,  which  may  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Hebrew  captives.  It  is  not  far  from  Ismalia,  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  its  name,  Succoth,  would  indicate  that 
the  Hebrews  left  Egypt  in  that  direction,  the  most 
suitable.  The  end  of  the  Red  Sea  formerly  stretched 
up  thereabouts. 

Various  other  remains  of  the  early  period  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Delta,  but  present  no  picturesque 
aspect,  and  are  seldom  visited  but  by  archaeologists. 
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The  twenty-second  dynasty  is  interesting,  because  it 
is  headed  by  Sheshank  I.,  who  invaded  Judaea  and 
captured  Jerusalem  in  the  tenth  century  B.C.  On  the 
walls  of  Karnac  we  find  a  figure  of  Sheshank  dragging 
about  thirty  kings  as  captives  before  the  Theban 
Triad ;  one  of  these,  bearing  a  distinctly  Jewish  face, 
is  named  "  Joudah  Melek  " — that  is,  King  of  Judah — 
and  is  the  only  figure  and  inscription  found  in  Egypt 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Jews,  although  there 
is  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  which 
refers  to  some  people  employed  on  public  works  as 
"  aberiou,"  which  probably  means  the  Hebrews. 

The  political  decline  of  Egypt  was  increased  by  an 
invasion  from  Ethiopia,  which  weakened  the  country 
and  made  it  easy  for  the  Assyrians  under  Esar-haddon 
to  occupy  and  divide  it  into  twenty  parts,  each  with  a 
native  governor. 

Revolts  occurred,  and  in  B.C.  666  Thebes  was  sacked 
and  overthrown  for  rebellion,  and  two  of  its  obelisks 
brought  to  Nineveh,  but  the  country  at  large  seems 
not  to  have  been  much  affected. 

After  a  while  Thebes  recovered,  and  flourished  till 
B.C.  82,  when  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  VIII. 
(Lathyrus)  for  rebellion  against  him. 

Under  Psamtik  I.  of  San,  the  Assyrians  w^ere  driven 
out,  and  a  national  revival  took  place.  Art  flourished 
once  more.  Sais  became  a  rival  of  Thebes  in  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  sacred  bulls  of  Memphis  were  deposited 
in  sarcophagi  of  extraordinary  size  in  a  new  gallery 
cut  in  the  rock  near  Sakkara,  called  the  Serapeum, 
rediscovered  in  1850  under  an  immense  mass  of  sand. 
This  great  tomb  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of 
which  is  of  this  period,  and  is  210  yards  long  ;  the  rest 
are  inaccessible.  Chambers  are  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  central  vault,  in  each  of  which  is  a  granite 
sarcophagus,  and  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
four,  none  being  less  than  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
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feet  in  length,  and  are  cut  from  single  blocks  of 
stone. 

They  were  covered  with  immense  lids,  which  have 
been  pushed  a  little  aside,  and  the  contents  plundered 
long  ago. 


Fig.  32. — Sepulchral  chamber  of  an  Apis  bull ;  from  Marriette. 

These  sarcophagi  date  from  the  time  of  Psamtik  I. 
to  that  of  the  latest  Ptolemies.  Of  the  other  vaults, 
one  dates  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  and  the  other  from  the  reign  of  Sheshank  I. 
to  that  of  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty. 

In  this  period  the  demotic  or  cursive  method  of 
writing  came  into  use,  and  Psamtik  encouraged  the 
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Greek  mercenaries  and  Greek  trade.  He  established 
Greek  colonies  and  soldiery  at  Naucratis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanopic  Channel  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Delta,  and  Defenneh,  in  the  north-east  of  the  same. 

Defenneh,  or  as  called  by  the  Greeks  Daphne,  and 
in  the  Bible  Tahpanhes,  was  near  the  Syrian  frontier, 
and  in  665  B.C.  Psamtik  placed  in  it  the  Greek  soldiers, 
etc.,  of  whom  many  interesting  remains  have  lately 
been  found.  This  fort,  the  first  on  entering  the 
country  from  Syria,  was  about  as  far  from  Jerusalem 
as  London  is  from  Holyhead,  and  was  a  renewal  of  an 
ancient  castle  ;  and  is  the  place  mentioned  by  Jeremiah, 
who  speaks  of  brickwork  at  the  entrance  of  Pharaoh's 
house  at  Tahpanhes  (chap,  xliii.  9)  as  the  place  where 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  pitch  his  tent  when  entering 
Egypt  to  punish  the  Jewish  refugees.  This  very  brick- 
work has  been  laid  bare,  and  the  fort  explored,  and 
curious  kitchen  appliances  discovered.  The  fort 
appears  to  have  been  destroyed  about  the  time  of 
Amasis,  as  no  later  marked  pottery  has  been  found  in 
it.    The  Greeks  had  fought  against  him. 

Tahpanhes  appears  to  have  been  a  centre  for  the 
jewellers'  trade  and  Naucratis  for  pottery,  vast 
quantities  of  which  have  quite  recently  been  found 
there. 

Necho,  son  of  Psamtik  I.,  gave  up  the  old  Egyptian 
policy  of  seclusion,  and  strove  to  make  Egypt  the  centre 
of  trade  and  civilization.  Later  on,  Uah-ab-ra,  or 
Apries  (Hophra),  captured  Sidon  and  Gaza,  and  gave 
shelter  to  the  Jewish  refugee  princesses  and  Jeremiah 
at  Tahpanhes.  He  was  ultimately  set  aside  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Amasis,  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  his 
Greek  soldiery.  Under  Amasis  the  kingdom  flourished, 
and  Cyprus  was  added  to  it.  Amasis  concentrated  the 
Greeks  at  Naucratis,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  their  in- 
fluence. He  was  followed  by  Psamtik  II.,  who  was 
defeated  by  Kariibyses  in  525  B.C.,  when  Egypt  was 
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added  to  the  Persian  Empire.  Frequent  revolts  and 
struggles  followed,  with  occasional  successes,  till  344 
B.C.,  when  the  last  native  dynasty  was  driven  south- 
ward out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Persians  ruled  till 
Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Egvpt  in  332  B.C. 

The  next  great  art  development  was  under  the  Greek 
Ptolemies,  who  ruled  till  the  Eomans  came,  and  the  art 
was  continued  till  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  ancient 
religion  fell  before  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  Christian 
Emperors,  after  existing  more  than  4000  years. 

The  Ptolemaic  period  will  be  next  explained. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 


PTOLEMAIC  AND  LATER  PERIOD. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  drove  the  Persians  from 
Egypt  in  332  B.C.,  the  natives  looked  on  him  as  a 
friend,  especially  as  they  were  informed  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Jupiter  Aramon,  probably  the  same  deity  as  the 
Egyptian  Amun  Ka,  and,  if  so,  would  be  related  to  the 
ancient  Koyal  house.  Alexander  respected  the  native 
religion,  which  the  Persians  disliked  and  protested 
against ;  and  on  his  death,  his  lieutenant,  Ptolemy,  a 
Greek,  secured  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  in  331  B.C.,  and 
his  descendants  remained  monarchs  till  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  Cleopatra  in  B.C.  30. 

During  this  period  Egypt  enjoyed  great  material 
prosperity,  and  came  well  into  contact  with  Europe 
in  her  new  capital  of  Alexandria,  built  with  a  royal 
instinct  by  Alexander,  and  its  old  policy  of  isolation 
was  finally  given  up. 

After  the  death  of  Cleopatra  the  kingdom  was 
merged  into  the  Koman  Empire,  but  its  Art  remained 
local  and  peculiar  for  several  centuries  longer,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Greek  artists  appear  to  have  been 
much  employed  in  various  ways. 

The  great  buildings  of  this  period  are  as  massive, 
peculiar,  and  impressive  as  the  old  ones,  but  present 
slight  differences  in  plan,  and  sometimes  in  detail. 

We  need  only  refer  to  the  remains  at  Denderah, 
Edfoo,  and  Philae,  but  during  this  period  buildings 
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were  erected,  or  added  to,  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  great  Pylon  at  Karnac. 

DEXDERAH. 

This  magnificent  temple  stands  nearly  400  miles 
south  of  Cairo,  and  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
the  river.  Formerly  it  was  mainly  buried,  but  is  now 
cleared.  It  was  built  by  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies  on 
the  site  of  an  early  temple,  and  was  not  completed  till 
the  time  of  Nero,  and  contains  royal  oyals  with  the 
names  of  Cleopatra  and  her  son,  Ptolemy  Caesarien, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero. 
The  temple  is  entered  by  a  mighty  portico,  containing 
twenty-four  columns,  each  about  forty-seven  feet  high 
and  seven  feet  wide,  having  immense  Hathor-headed 
capitals,  bearing  a  small  temple  as  an  abacus. 

In  front,  a  low  wall  connects  the  columns  below,  and 
a  great  gate  is  formed  of  piers  attached  to  the  front 
central  columns,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  of  six 
each,  their  form  being  cylindrical.  Beyond  this 
portico  is  a  hall  of  entrance,  one  of  assembly,  then 
another  small  hall,  a  small  ground  floor  sanctuary  or 
chapel,  and  upwards  of  twenty  side  chambers.  The 
total  length  is  220  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  portico  is 
about  14U  feet.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  wall  and 
entered  by  a  single  pylon,  which  still  exists. 

Xo  great  hypostyle  hall  occurs — the  portico  takes  its 
place  in  all  buildings  of  this  age.  Entered  from  the 
roof  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  Osiris,  and  the 
staircase  to  the  north  is  lined  by  sculptures  showing  a 
magnificent  procession,  headed  by  the  king,  in  which 
some  of  the  great  features  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ancients  are  presented  to  our  view. 

The  innermost  shrine  in  the  temple  below  contains 
an  empty  niche,  or  holy  of  holies,  where  the  Sacred 
Si  strum,  the  emblem  of  Hathor,  was  kept. 

Two  objects  of  great  interest  are  remarkable  amidst 
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the  vast  multitude  of  figures  and  inscriptions,  namely, 
the  portrait  of  Cleopatra,  which  appears  to  be  a  like- 
ness, and  the  celebrated  zodiac  on  the  roof  of  the 
portico.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  it,  and  fierce 
disputes  have  raged  about  it.  At  first  it  was  thought 
to  prove  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  temple,  which 
was  asserted  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  we  now  know  the 
pyramids  are  ;  this  was  flatly  contradicted  by  others, 
who  asserted  that  nothing  in  Egypt  could  be  more  than 
2000  B.C.,  unless  it  was  made  before  the  flood.  It  was 
proved  that  Denderah  was  a  Ptolemaic  building  when 
the  hieroglyphics  were  deciphered,  and  for  a  time  the 
question  appeared  settled  ;  but  prolonged  investigation 
shows  that  the  zodiac  must  be  copied  from  one  drawil 
up  long  before  Denderah  was  built,  and  astronomers 
are  now  convinced  that  astronomy  was  studied  carefully 
in  Egypt  long  before  the  time  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  all  investigations  show  them  to  be 
of  remote  antiquity. 

The  worship  of  Hathor  in  Ptolemaic  times  differed 
in  kind  from  that  anciently  offered,  and  was  influenced 
by  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria.  Tn  one  of  the  in- 
scriptions the  king  says,  "  I  offer  the  truth  to  thee,  0 
goddess  of  Denderah,  for  truth  is  thy  work,  and  thou 
thyself  art  truth." 

About  sixty  miles  north  of  Assouan  stands  the 
splendid  temple  of  Edfoo,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
remaining.  It  is  very  similar  to  Denderah,  but  a  little 
older.  It  is  entered  by  two  great  pylons,  150  feet  high, 
and  retains  its  old  wall  of  enclosure.  Its  remarkable 
perfection  results  from  its  having  been  buried  till  quite 
recently,  and  its  sculptures  appear  as  fresh  and  sharp 
as  ever. 

The  first  great  court  is  140  feet  by  161  feet,  and  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  thirty- two  dissimilar 
columns.  This  is  common  in  Ptolemaic  buildings,  in 
which  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  pairs  of 
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columns  have  similar  capitals.  Some  of  these  are  not 
unlike  Corinthian  examples,  and  clearly  indicate  where 
the  Corinthian  idea  came  from.  This  great  court  rises 
by  steps  to  the  portico  containing  eighteen  columns, 
which  leads  to  a  small  hall  having  twelve  columns,  and 
then,  after  passing  some  small  plain  halls,  we  reach  the 
sanctuary,  in  a  corner  of  which  is  a  grey  granite  mono- 
lith, which  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Sacred 
Hawk — the  emblem  of  Horus.  I  am  afraid  the  sacred 
creature  was  little  pleased  with  the  formal  religious 
service  offered  to  it,  and  would  have  been  quite  willing 
to  be  let  alone.  If  the  Egyptians  had  thought  so,  they 
might  have  saved  much  time  and  trouble,  and  spent 
their  energies  on  some  more  useful  object.  This  build- 
ing is  covered  with  representations  of  the  gods  and 
matters  pertaining  to  religion,  as  is  general  in  all 
Ptolemaic  temples  ;  but  in  addition  has  geographical 
lists  of  nomes,  and  their  principal  cities,  lists  of  tribu- 
tary provinces,  of  temples,  kalendars  of  feasts  and 
fasts,  astronomical  tables,  genealogies  of  the  gods, 
hymns  and  invocations,  and  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information,  which  has  not  yet  been  properly  investi- 
gated. 

The  temple  is  450  feet  in  length,  and  its  propylon  is 
250  feet  wide,  and  is  altogether  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  late  style. 

The  most  beautiful  Ptolemaic  buildings  are  in  the 
Isle  of  Phil^e,  at  the  southernmost  point  in  Egypt 
proper,  just  beyond  the  First  Cataract.  It  is  likely  that 
this  island  was  covered  by  the  river  till  a  late  period, 
as  till  then  it  is  never  mentioned.  Herodotus  visited 
Elephantine,  which  is  quite  close  to  it,  and  does  not 
in  any  way  refer  to  it,  while  400  years  later,  Diodorus 
Siculus  speaks  of  it  as  being  especially  holy.  It 
became  the  centre  of  Osiris  worship,  and  it  is  said 
Osiris  was  buried  there.  As  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  buried  at  Abydos,  where  the  tradition  was  of 
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great  age,  it  is  possible  his  supposed  relics  were 
translated  to  Philae  in  late  and  troubled  times,  when 
invaders  had  little  respect  for  the  gods  of  Egypt. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  about  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  the  buildings  are  com- 
paratively small,  though  remarkably  perfect.  The 
ancient  landing  place  was  to  the  south.  From  it  two 
rows  of  colonnades  with  side  rooms  led  up  to  the  pylons 
of  the  temple,  which  are  very  perfect,  and  are  sixty 
feet  high.  Beyond  these  is  a  courtyard  of  irregular 
form ;  to  the  right  is  a  covered  colonnade,  to  the  left  a 
chapel,  fronted  with  Hathor-headed  columns.  Within 
all  is  gloom,  and  its  sculptures  prove  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  nurture  of  Horus,  the  story  of  his  birth  and 
early  life  being  shown — indeed,  the  figure  of  Horus  as 
a  child  in  his  mother's  arms  seems  to  have  been 
popular  in  Egypt,  and  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  various  periods. 

At  an  oblique  angle  to  this  chapel  stands  the  second 
propylon,  beyond  which  is  the  famous  painted  portico, 
containing  ten  pillars  exquisitely  varied  in  colour  and 
decoration,  suggesting  the  tones  of  Watteau  and 
Greuze.  Beyond  this  portico  lies  the  sanctuary,  with 
various  chambers,  and  a  very  curious  one  reaching 
from  the  roof  and  dedicated  to  Osiris.  It  was  obviously 
a  secret  shrine,  and  of  particular  sanctity.  It  is 
covered  with  representations  of  shrines  containing  parts 
of  his  dismembered  body  ;  others  showing  its  mummi- 
fications, and  finally  its  resurrection.  The  chapel, 
before  spoken  of,  is  one  of  the  class  called  Mammeisi. 
They  are  general  in  all  ages,  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
Accouchement  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  are 
interesting  as  clearly  indicating  the  originals  of  the 
Greek  peristylar  temples,  and  have  pillars  or  piers 
outside ;  they  are  sometimes  elevated  and  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps. 

A  singularly  interesting,  but  small  obelisk  was  found 
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at  Philse — from  which  Champolliou  read  the  name  of 
Cleopatra—  and  is  only  second  in  interest  to  the 
Kosetta  stone.  It  is  now  in  Dorsetshire,  having  been 
brought  there  by  Mr.  Bankes  ;  its  empty  socket  is  at 
the  south  part  of  the  island. 

There  are  the  remains  of  several  small  temples  on  the 
island ;  one  commonly  called  Pharaoh's  Bed,  near  the 
usual  landing  place,  is  very  beautiful  and  well  known. 
It  consists  of  fourteen  columns  supporting  an  elevated 
cornice,  and  from  its  delicate  finish  and  beautiful 
position  is  a  general  favourite.  Visitors  usually  land 
close  to  it  and  not  at  the  old  southern  landing-place. 

An  interesting  slab  is  fixed  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
small  chapel  in  the  court  beyond  the  great  pylons, 
containing  a  record  similar  to  that  of  the  Kosetta  stone, 
but  the  Greek  inscription  has  not  been  cut. 

The  Rosetta  stone  has  enabled  archaeologists  to  read 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  it  is  inscribed  with  a  decree 
conferring  divine  honours  on  Ptolemy  V.,  B.C.  195,  and 
is  in  three  forms : 

(1)  In  hieroglyphics,  (2)  in  demotic,  or  the  writing 
of  the  people,  (3)  in  Greek.  This  stone  is  now  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  British  Museum. 

Speaking  of  Egyptian  writing.  Prof.  Sayce  says  : — 
"  It  was  at  once  ideographic,  syllabic,  and  alphabetic. 
The  older  phases  through  which  it  passed  were  pre- 
served along  with  those  which,  in  a  less  conservative 
country,  would  have  superseded  it.  The  oldest  written 
monuments  we  possess  exhibit  it  already  formed  and 
complete.  Its  invention  must,  therefore,  long  precede 
the  age  of  Menes.  The  characters  are  pictorial, 
primarily  representing  objects  and  ideas,  while  some 
are  used  as  determinatives.  Each  character  also 
denotes  one  or  more  syllables,  and  several  further 
represent  the  single  letters  with  which  the  words 
symbolized  by  them  begin.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
the  same  word  may  be  expressed  ideographically  (by  a 
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picture  hieroglyphj ,  syllabically,  and  alphabetically,  all 
at  once." 

Before  the  time  of  the  Middle  Empire,  and  probably 
as  early  as  the  first  dynasty,  a  "  hieratic "  running 
hand  had  been  formed  out  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  in 
the  ninth  century  B.C.  this  became  the  "  demotic." 

The  Phoenicians  adopted  the  hieratic  forms  and 
utilized  them  in  many  lands ;  thus  to  Egypt  may  be 
traced  the  alphabet. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 


RELIGION,  ETC. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  Egypt,  I  must  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  few  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  observa- 
tions of  its  claim  to  great  antiquity — its  elevated  and 
interesting  religious  ideas,  its  cultivated  literature — 
able  art,  and  political  conditions. 

If  its  past  were  really  dead,  there  would  be  no 
practical  use  in  studying  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  not  dead  but  only  sleeping,  and  appears  to  be 
really  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  excites  and 
interests  us  in  the  present  day,  though  many  ancient 
manners  and  customs  are  no  longer  practised. 

By  studying  the  past  we  see  how  difficulties  were 
met,  losses  incurred,  and  triumphs  gained,  and  are 
likely  to  acquire  useful  information  and  a  just  method 
of  thought,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  assist  in  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  of  our  own  time. 

Study  of  the  past  has  many  charms,  and  makes  us 
feel  as  if  we  had  lived  in  those  days,  and  thus  ap- 
parently prolong  our  life  backwards. 

To  me,  the  facts  of  several  phases  of  ancient  life 
have  assumed  an  aspect  in  my  mind  so  closely  re- 
sembling many  of  the  occurrences  of  my  early  life, 
that  I  feel  no  practical  difference  between  them,  and 
thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back  with  in- 
terest over  long  periods  of  time  filled  with  interesting 
and  important  memories. 

Of  the  past  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  from  books 
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— especially  ancient  ones,  but  mucli  can  also  be  got 
from  the  observation  of  ancient  remains,  and  from 
visits  to  places  where  heroic  deeds  were  performed. 

When  we  see  the  original  works  made  by  the 
ancients — the  real  buildings,  carvings,  paintings,  or 
writings  which  were  not  only  the  outcome  of  their 
thoughts,  but  the  things  which  appealed  to,  and  pleased 
and  instructed  them,  we  feel  to  understand  them 
better  than  before,  and  the  reality  of  the  past  is  there- 
by made  clear. 

(1)  Egypt's  claim  to  great  antiquity. 

This  is  conceded  by  all  competent  authorities,  and 
one  may  feel  assured  that  its  civilization,  special 
religion,  and  art  lasted  more  than  4000  years,  pro- 
bably much  longer,  as'  I  assume  a  moderate  date,  and 
we  have  no  evidences  of  its  real  infancy — it  appears 
in  remarkable  vigour  and  brilliancy  in  its  earliest 
extant  phase. 

But  to  commence  a  civilization  with  a  well-marked 
art,  with  a  philosophical  literature,  and  a  well- 
established  and  peculiar  method  of  writing,  is  quite 
impossible,  and  as  these  appear  about  4000  B.C.,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  they  are  the  outcome  of  a 
hoary  antiquity  which  has  so  far  vanished,  but  as  the 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  lived  in  Egypt  for  an  im- 
mense period,  it  is  probable  that  during  the  long 
historic  period  they  removed  the  prehistoric  buildings 
and  works  to  make  room  for  the  present  ones.  This 
is  more  likely,  as  the  land  is  limited  in  area,  and  the 
population  was  always  large  for  it.  The  older  works 
were  probably  inferior,  and  so  were  ruthlessly  swept 
away. 

The  perfection  of  workmanship  shoTSTi  on  the  early 
monuments  and  sculptures  all  tell  of  long  ages  of  pre- 
paration, and  when  over  and  above  this  we  find  evi- 
dences of  stone  instruments  and  weapons  of  even  the 
Palaeolithic  age,  we  are  necessarily  impressed,  with 
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wonder  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  man  has 
inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

On  its  early  monuments  we  find  illustrations  of 
various  races  of  men,  which  seem  to  be  still  unchanged, 
yet  as  their  production  and  development  precedes  all 
history,  we  must  refer  it  back  to  long  ages  during 
which  natural  selection  and  practical  isolation  pro- 
duced these  results. 

(2)  As  to  their  religion  we  are  necessarily  astonished 
to  find  it  highly  developed  in  the  earliest  period,  and 
as  Dr.  Birch  says,  "  In  their  moral  law  the  Egyptians 
followed  the  same  precepts  as  the  Decalogue  (ascribed 
to  Moses  2500  years  later),  and  enumerated  treason, 
murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  the  practice  of  magic  as 
crimes  of  tl  e  deepest  dye."  Indeed,  as  Laing  points 
out,  "JChe  ancient  Egyptians  .were  the  most  religious 
people  ever  known.  Their  thoughts  were  so  fixed  on 
a  future  life  that,  as  Herodotus  says,  they  looked  upon 
their  houses  as  mere  temporary  inns,  and  their  tombs 
as  their  true  permanent  homes. 

"  The  idea  of  an  immediate  day  of  judgment  for  each 
individual  soul  after  death  was  so  fixed  in  their  minds 
that  it  exercised  a  constant  practical  influence  on  their 
life  and  conduct.  Piety  to  the  gods,  loyalty  to  the 
throne,  obedience  to  superiors,  justice  and  mercy  to 
inferiors,  and  observation  of  all  the  principal  moral 
laws,  and  especially  that  of  truthfulness,  were  enforced 
by  the  conviction  that  no  sooner  had  the  breath  de- 
parted from  the  body,  and  it  had  been  deposited  as  a 
mummy,  with  its  Ka  or  shadowy  second  self  in  the 
tomb,  than  the  soul  would  have  to  appear  before  the 
supreme  judge  Osiris,  and  the  forty-two  heavenly 
jurors,  where  it  would  have  to  confess  the  naked  truth, 
and  be  tried  and  rewarded  or  punished  according  to 
its  merits." 

Although  Egypt  was  full  of  figures  of  the  gods,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  represent  the  highest 
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idea  of  God,  as  that  was  felt  to  be  impossible  ;  indeed, 
tliey  naturally  despaired  of  conceiving  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  true  God,  and  were  content  with  symbolizing 
or  suggesting  His  attributes.  The  sun  to  them  was 
a  messenger  sent  by  Him ;  it  blessed  them,  and 
could  only  do  so  by  its  distributing  something 
supplied  by  God,  so  it  represented  God  in  a  fashion, 
and  suggested  spiritual  light  as  well,  also  the  gift 
of  God ;  indeed,  the  nearest  idea  of  God  attainable. 
Osiris  was  the  sun,  and  his  varieties  all  referred  to  it. 

The  moon,  planets,  and  stars  all  seemed  to  them  full 
of  spiritual  meaning  and  an  exhibition  of  godlike  force. 
Animal  forms  also  suggested  to  them  ideas  of  God's 
action,  some  of  them,^  like  many  birds  and  cats,  kept 
the  land  fairly  free  of  vermin,  by  preying  on  them,  while 
others,  such  as  the  cow,  gave  freely  butter  and  milk,  and 
fowls  gave  eggs.  All  these  acts  were  a  species  of  God- 
like interference  for  their  benefit,  and  so  their  forms 
were  deified.  As  in  North  America  in  the  Eed  Indian 
times,  animals  gave  ideas  to  whole  groups  of  Egyptians, 
especially  in  very  old  times,  and  in  all  cases  it  was  the 
mysterious  living  power  in  the  animal  that  attracted 
their  attention  and  veneration.  Even  evil  was  a  sort  of 
god,  and  the  terrible  things  of  nature  seemed  to  them  as 
real  and  original  as  the  good  ones.  To  this  day  the 
origin  of  evil  is  a  mystery,  and  to  many  the  devil  is 
simply  a  bad  god,  as  he  was  in  ancient  days. 

The  multiplicity  of  names  and  figures  of  gods  did  not 
necessarily  mean  the  same  number  of  separate  person- 
alities, as  while  Horus  meant  the  sun  rising,  Ea  meant 
the  same  at  mid-day,  and  Tum  the  evening  sun,  while 
Osiris  was  its  name  when  in  the  nether  world.  Some 
shrines  were  more  popular  and  more  powerful  than 
others,  and  on  the  whole  the  business  of  religion  was 
large  and  profitable ;  indeed,  these  conditions  seem  to 
have  been  general  in  most  ages,  and  are  not  absent  even 
now  in  many  places. 
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From  the  tone  of  their  best  literature  we  can  see  that 
many  learned  men  estimated  these  things  properly,  and 
knew  that  nature  is  but  as  the  garment  of  God,  but  it 
is  likely  the  ignorant  classes  believed  too  much.  They 
seemed  to  revel  in  amulets,  images,  pictures,  symbols, 
and  other  material  signs  of  piety  and  devotion ;  and 
though  few,  if  any,  large  images  of  gods  for  worship 
have  been  found,  yet  millions  of  small  ones  exist 
still,  and  probably  signs  and  images  of  religion 
were  quite  as  common  formerly  as  at  present,  if  not 
more  so. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Isis  with  Horus  in  her 
arms  as  a  child  is  of  frequent  occurrence  all  over  Egypt, 
and  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  early  Christians 
before  images  were  much  used.  The  gods  also  were 
arranged  in  groups  of  three,  as  triads,  and  as  such  were 
well  known  all  through  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian 
period,  both  early  and  late.  That  the  Jews,  at  their 
best  time,  should  have  had  so  few  symbols  and  ma- 
terials for  religious  worship  while  living  so  near  Egypt, 
is  strange,  and  that  the  law  should  not  refer  to  immor- 
tality is  curious  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  Jews, 
though  living  immediately  adjoining  Egypt,  were  by 
race  and  thought  allied  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  were 
Semitic. 

(3)  Their  literature  strikes  us  with  astonishment, 
and  we  see  that  many  stories,  now  common  with  us, 
were  known  to  them  in  extreme  antiquity.  Their  tra- 
dition that  the  god  Thoth  invented  letters  shows  that 
writing,  etc.,  had  been  practised  from  time  beyond 
record,  and  that  its  beginning  was  lost  in  obscurity. 
The  tablet  of  Seneferu  is  probably  the  oldest  inscrip- 
tion known,  and  is  made  with  well-cut  hieroglyphics 
mixed  with  figures.  It  is  nearly  6000  years  old,  and 
shows  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  commonly  used  even 
then. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  part  of  the  Sacred 
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Book  of  tlie  Dead  is  much  older,  dating  even  from 
before  the  time  of  Menes. 

In  the  fifth  dynasty  we  find  the  celebrated  Patah 
Hotep  wrote  a  remarkable  book  for  instruction  in  wis- 
dom.   It  is  filled  with  kindly  practical  advice,  which,  if  • 
generally  acted  upon,  would  make  the  world  much  better  I 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Science  also  had  made  a  good  beginning,  and  geo- 
metrv  and  astronomy  were  studied  in  the  earliest  time  ; 
indeed,   had   attained   a  good  position.    Of  course, 
astronomy  was  associated  with  astrology,  and  this  latter  \ 
has  only  been  generally  laid  aside  within  the  last  one  or  | 
two  hundred  years,  and  even  now  has  votaries.  ■ 

(4)  The  art  element,  in  the  style  is  very  interesting. 
Firstly,  all  art  works  were  decorative,  that  is,  their  ] 
figure  subjects  decorated  their  walls,  etc.,  as  well  as  j 
gave  practical  information  and  raised  pleasant  remem-  i 
brances.     Children  anticipate  in  their  plays  their 
future  employments,  and  old  men  look  back  with  inter- 
est on  what  has  been  done ;  so  their  paintings  were 
records,  but  were  made  ornamental.    Of  course,  there  ' 
were  well-selected  decorative  conventional  ornaments 
used  as  well,  and  some  natural  leaves,  etc. 

The  colours  used  were  simple  and  pure,  and  were  able  ! 
to  be  laid  on  in  the  required  way  by  average  men,  and  | 
were  freely  used.  We  require  some  method  like  theirs  ] 
to  enable  us  to  cover  walls  of  pubKc  buildings  with  ■ 
historic  records  in  a  skilful  but  simple  way,  without 
extreme  expense. 

Their  early  figures  are  very  fine — nearly  Greek — and 
generally  exhibited  simple,  natural  human  motifs.  Suc- 
cess in  art  appears  to  depend  on  penetrating  into  the 
deepest  and  truest  ideas  of  nature,  and  not  in  conven-  • 
tional  arrangement  or  formal  selection  ;  and  the  special  '. 
efi^ect  of  the  Egyptian  religion  on  art  appears  to  have 
rather  bent  it  towards  conventionalism  than  nature ;  | 
but  the  strong  love  the  Egyptians  seemed  to  have  for 
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nature  saved  their  art.  Indeed,  the  pantheistic  feeling 
of  the  Egyptians  seemed  to  drive  them  towards  the  love 
of  nature,  as  it  has  done  some  of  our  later  poets.  j 

The  idea  of  permanence  or  of  the  world  lasting  a 
very  long  time  seemed  to  have  been  common,  and  to 
have  urged  their  kings  and  artists  to  work  for  all  time 
— a  most  wholesome  idea,  as  undue  respect  for  the  ] 
passing  fashions  and  the  immediate  maximum  profit  is  | 
the  bane  of  art,  as  of  other  things.     The  work  of 
Kameses  II.  is  less  good  than  that  of  his  father  Seti  I., 
because  he  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  display  his  own  | 
greatness.  J 

The  early  sculpture  seems  the  best,  and  absolute  : 
truth  was  sought  in  the  funeral  statues.  I 

We  see  in  the  works  of  Khuenaten,  in  his  heresy  of  ! 
"Disk  Worship" — probably  Semitic  sun-worship— a  i 
return  in  his  time  to  nature,  for  which  the  Egyptians  | 
had  a  taste  ;  but  we  see  also  how  his  attempt  was  | 
stifled  by  the  official  priesthood,  who  would  not  admit  ^ 
anything  more  was  to  be  got  from  nature  than  had 
already  been  attained  and  was  known  to  them.  i 

The  question  whether  religion  did  more  for  art  than  i 
art  did  for  religion  is  interesting,  and  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  near  future.    That  religion 
which  makes  men,  including  artists,  do  their  best  for 
duty's  sake,  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  desirable  ■ 
and  beneficial.    But  whether  official  religious  societies  ; 
or  bodies,  as  such,  produce  or  desire  the  highest  art  is 
another  thing. 

Art  always  culminates  in  short  periods,  whereas 
religions  often  last  for  long  ages,  so  that  some  special 
reasons  must  arise  why  art  should  thrive — say  in  the 
thirteenth  century  a.d.  and  not  in  the  tenth  century  or  ^ 
eighth;  also  why  it  should  decline  in  the  declining 
Roman  Empire,  though  Christianity  was  increasing,  , 
and  why  it  should  decline  after  the  culmination  of  the 
Renaissance,  even  in  Italy,  where  the  Reformation  had  ; 
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not  disturbed  art  or  society.  In  the  early  time  in 
Egypt  art  ^yas  at  its  climax,  but  in  the  later  time  tbe 
clergy  seemed  to  be  as  numerous  and  powerful  as  ever, 
and  their  figures  of  the  gods  were  more  general  than 
before.  Yet  art  was  not  so  thriving.  The  priesthood 
in  Greece  seem  not  to  have  been  as  powerful  as  else- 
where. Yet  the  art  of  Greece  touched  a  higher  point 
than  any  other.  It  occupied  itself  largely  with 
figures  of  so-called  gods,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  artists 
worshipped  natural  beauty  rather  than  anything 
else. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  but  Greek  priests  would 
direct  the  worshippers'  attention  to  the  inherent  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  human 
body.  Indeed  with  m^ny  the  joy  and  beauty  of  this 
world  is  but  a  snare  and  a  deception,  mainly  used  by 
the  evil  spirit  for  bad  ends,  and  meant  to  divert  men's 
minds  from  the  other  world.  Browning  expressed  this 
idea  well  in  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,"  when  he  makes  the 
Prior  say,  "  Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul," 
but  artists  cannot  safely  stop  at  this  point.  Ascetic 
art  can  only  be  good  by  inheriting  without  reflection 
the  labours  of  non-ascetic  artists,  and  cannot  last,  as 
asceticism  is  not  the  temper  of  the  average  artist ; 
indeed,  even  the  most  ascetic  must  make  an  exception 
in  so  far  as  his  highest  work  is  concerned,  or  it  becomes 

Animal  forms  were  better  done  in  Egypt  than  human 
ones,  as  more  liberty  seemed  allowed  to  the  artist,  and 
the  grand  effect  of  shaded  halls  and  passages  was 
developed  to  a  great  height ;  indeed  the  great  hall  at 
Karnac  is  said  to  be  the  finest  we  have  any  knowledge 
of.  In  a  sunny  land  this  respect  for  magnificent  gloom 
was  natural  and  desirable.  Masses  of  pure  colour 
could  also  be  safely  used  in  shade  which  in  other 
climates  might  be  too  strong. 

Artists  seem  to  have  been  well  thought  of,  and  there 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  we  possess  the  statues  of  some 
of  their  greatest  arcliitects. 

The  great  Sphinx  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  portrait 
of  Menes,  or  some  earlier  hero,  its  age  being  remark- 
able and  not  clearly  defined.  Herodotus  says  the  face 
was  very  fine,  and  that  its  total  height  was  seventy 
feet ;  this  included  its  crown,  which  is  now  gone. 

(5)  The  political  aspect  of  the  early  monarchy 
suggests  peace  and  justice,  the  stories  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  pyramid  builders  being  unfounded. 
After  the  great  Semitic  invasion  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  the  warlike  power  of  the  country  and  the 
despotism  of  the  kings  seem  to  have  culminated.  At 
this  time  the  great  business  of  art  seems  to  have  had 
two  objects,  the  main  one  being  the  glorification  of  the 
king  by  every  means,  and  the  providing  agreeable 
temples  for  the  gods  so  that  they  in  return  would  give 
power  to  the  king.  His  descent  from  the  gods,  his 
being  nourisbed  by  them,  as  shown  in  many  bas-reliefs, 
by  goddesses  feeding  the  king  by  milk  from  their 
breasts,  he  sucking  it  in  directly ;  and  his  figure 
dressed  up  as  a  god  being  placed  in  multitudes  of 
places,  as  in  the  case  of  Rameses  II.  in  the  Osiride 
figures  at  the  Ramesseum,  etc.,  and  the  gigantic  statues 
at  Abou  Simbel  and  elsewhere — all  these  efforts  were 
made  to  loster  the  idea  of  his  divine  right  and  power. 
His  common  title  was  "  His  Holiness,"  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  mixture  of  Pope  and  King.  As 
long  as  he  was  successful  all  went  well ;  but  when  a 
succession  of  weak  kings  occurred,  the  High  Priest  of 
Ammon  grasped  the  sceptre,  and  disputes  weakened 
the  kingdom,  which  trusted  too  much  to  officials,  and 
foreigners  seized  the  land.  Finally  the  priesthood 
collapsed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  reverted  to  primi- 
tive superstitions  or  foreign  faiths.  The  people  being 
of  a  cheerful  and  simple  kind,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day,  have  lived  through  all  changes,  and 
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even  still  the  echoes  of  some  early  superstitions  are  to 
be  found  amongst  them. 


Fig.  34 — The  goddess  Anouke  suckling  Eameses  II.,  Beit-Wali; 
from  Horeau. 


Eg3rpt  is  the  historical  mother  of  many  of  our  own 
ideas  and  practices,  and  an  unerring  instinct  has  led 
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our  people  to  study  its  history  and  antiquities.  This 
was  commenced  to  verify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Bible 
narrative  ;  but  it  has  produced  fruit  of  various  kinds 
which  were  not  expected.  The  scholars  have  made 
clear  to  us  that  Egypt  was  a  great,  a  learned,  and 
artistic  nation  flourishing  in  the  mysterious  past  far 
beyond  the  time  we  used  to  call  the  beginning  of 
civilization. 

As  with  astronomy  and  geology,  the  known  extent 
of  historic  time  has  increased  with  extended  knowledge, 
and  we  now  know  our  want  of  knowledge  of  many 
things  formerly  supposed  to  be  clearly  defined. 


APPENDIX. 


(a.)    Ornamental  Decoration. 

To  the  student  of  ornament  the  Egyptian  style  offers  a 
field  of  great  interest,  ^s  the  elements  of  decorative  art 
are  exhibited  in  it  in  their  simplicity,  and  a  large 
number,  if  not  all,  of  the  forms  employed  not  only 
show  symbolic  treatment,  but  also  adaptation  to 
ornamental  purposes,  which,  by  the  exercise  of  a  happy 
artistic  instinct,  made  them  pleasing  without  losing 
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Fig.  35. 

their  extreme  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  principal 
details  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Zigzag.  A  sjTnbol  of  water.  It  occurs  in 
a  great  variety  of  arrangements,  proportions,  and 
colours  ;  when  water  is  directly  represented  it  is  often 
by  zigzags,  with  fish,  etc.    ^Fig.  55,  right  hand.) 

2.  The  Labyrinth  or  Fret.  Also  a  right-lined  form 
apparently  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  plan 
of  a  house.  Its  name  suggests  that  it  was  thought  to 
represent  the  labyrinth.  (Fig.  35.; 
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3.  Panels.  These  forms  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  earlier  architectural  forms  as  seen  on  the 
sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus  and  also  on  various  tombs  of 
the  4th  dynasty,  and  probably  arose  from  early  timber 
construction.    (Fig.  36.) 


Fig.  37. 


4.  The  Wave  Scroll.  This  was  probably  suggested 
by  water  in  motion.    (Fig.  37.) 


Fig.  38. — Winged  Globe.    From  Prisse. 


5.  Stars.  Of  gold  or  silver.  Much  used  for  ceilings, 
and  suggest  the  starry  heavens  above. 

6.  The  Winged  Globe.  This  form  occurs  in  count- 
less numbers,  and  is  generally  used  over  doors  and 
windows.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
God  in  three  wavs : — 1.  The  globe  as  the  sun  or 
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Creation ;  2,  the  wings  as  protection  ;  3,  the  asp  as 
dominion  or  spirit-ruling.    (Fig.  38.) 

7.  The  Flail  and  Crook.  These  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  kings  and  also  of  Osiris.  The  flail  indicates 
the  power  to  punish  ;  the  crook  to  direct  and  save. 
They  imply  dominion  and  majesty.  The  crook  was 
somewhat  similar  to  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff  and  had 
much  the  same  meaning.    (See  fig.  14.) 


8.  A  staff  placed  in  the  hands  of  gods  ;  symbolic  of 
purity.    (Fig.  39.) 

9.  The  Tau  or  sign  of  life.  Also  perhaps  a  sign  of 
the  "  Ka."    (Fig.  40.) 

10.  Symbol  of  Stability.  ^  (Fig.  41.) 

11.  Ostrich  feathers.  Signs  of  justice  and  truth. 
(Fig.  42.) 

12.  The  Sistrum.  A  musical  instrument.  On  one 
side  was  the  head  of  Isis,  and  on  the  other  Nephthys, 
signifying  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

13.  The   mysterious   Eye   of   Osiris.     This  was 


Fig.  39. 
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painted  on  boats  near  the  prow,  on  oars,  and  on  all 
sorts  of  things.  It  was  made  a  separate  ornamental 
amulet.  It  signified  that  the  eye  of  the  Eternal 
Judge  of  the  dead  was  on  all  men.    (Fig  43.) 

Fig.  40.  Kig.  41. 

14.  Signs  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  A  curious 
twisted  representation  of  plants.     One  a  lotus,  the 


Fig.  42. — Sphinx  with  human  hands.    Bas-relief  ;  from  Prisse. 

other  a  papyrus ;  the  former  representing  Upper,  the 
latter  Lower  Egypt.    (Fig.  44.) 

15.  The  Lotus.  Nymphaea  Nelumbo.  This  plant 
was  almost  universally  used,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
It  was  used  as  a  covering  for  "  offerings,"  and  entered 
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into  most  decorative  forms.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  earth 
and  Egypt,  which  may  well  be  said  to  be  the  "  Land  of 
the  Lotus."    (Fig.  45.) 


Lou 


Fig.  43. —  Funerary  amulet, 

16.  Asps.  Signified  spirit,  intelligence,  and 
dominion.  They  occur  on  the  crowns  of  gods  and 
kings,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  in  rows  on  the 


Fig.  44. 

upper  part  of  the  front  of  temples,  etc.,  and  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  name  and  title  of  the  king 
or  dynasty  when  written  in  a  cartouche.  The  asp's 
body  is  sometime  lengthened  and  curved  in  a  number 
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of  dimini siting  curves,  and  forms  an  ornament  to  a 
compartment.    (Fig.  46.) 


17.  The  Cartonche  is  an  elliptical  band  enclosing 
the  name  of  the  king  or  dynasty.    (Tig.  47.) 
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18.  Scarabeus.  The  sign  of  immortality.  Scarabs 
(simple  forms  like  a  scarabeus  beetle)  were  used  for 
seals  and  amulets,  the  inscriptions  being  cut  on  the 
lower  face.    (Fig.  48.) 

19.  Monkeys  occur  in  rows  as  decorations ;  so  also 
do  various  seated  and  other  figures. 

20.  The  Vulture.  A  symbol  of  Isis,  and  much  used 
as  a  sort  of  head-dress.  The  celebrated  head  of  Cleo- 
patra at  Denderah  is  covered  by  a  vulture  The  bird 
frequently  appears  on  mummy  cases,  sometimes  like  a 


Fig.  49. — Vultures  on  a  ceiling. 

breast-plate,  and  often  holds  symbols  such  as  a  tau  or 
ostrich  feathers  in  its  claws.  It  sometimes  stands 
upright  and  puts  its  wings  out  as  if  arms  uplifted 
(Figs.  49  and  55.) 

21.  Offerings.  These  are  so  frequently  represented 
that  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  matters  of  ornament 
(Fig  50.\ 

22.  Soikes  or  Tassels.  Some  of  these  are  frequently 
used  to  decorate  the  upper  part  of  walls. 

23.  Natural  leaves  arranged  decoratively  and  simply 
treated.    (Fig.  51.) 

24.  Convent  ionalized  representations  of  necklaces,  etc. 

25.  Dress  patterns.    (Fig.  52.) 
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Fig.  51. — Details  from  the  tomb  of  Ptah-hotep. 

26.  Hieroglyphics  arranged  so  as  to  form  ornamental 
designs. 
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Ornament  in  high  relief  was  also  employed,  such 
as  lions'  paws,  etc.,  for  chair-feet,  fish  for  ointment-box 
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Fig.  52. 

for  bath  use,  forms  of  fruit,  gazelles'  heads,  lions, 
hawks,  and  the  before-mentioned  forms  in  all  varieties 
of  relief ;  also  figure  subjects  of  various  kinds,  such 
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as  captives  under  the  seat  of  chairs  of  state 
under  sandals  (fig.  53),  and  headless  bound  capt 
in  spaces  regularly  arranged.    (Fig.  54.) 

Ornament  was  applied  very 
largely  in  bands  of  various 
proportions.  (Fig.  52.)  Ee- 
petition,  order,  and  a  peculiar 
uniform  method  of  treat- 
ment are  characteristic  of 
the  style.  Mummy  cases  ex- 
hibit great  variety  according 
to  age  and  material ;  but  in 
many  instances  the  bands  of 
ornament  suggest  the  linen 
swathings  of  the  mummy,  and 
were  chiefly  derived  from  them. 
Figures  arranged  sylnmetri- 
cally,  or  at  least,  balancing 
each  other,  and  in  varying 
sizes,  are  common  on  mummy 
cases,  usually  in  horizontal 
bands,  and  were  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  reli- 
gious matters.  Even  the  ex- 
teriors of  great  temples  are 
decorated  with  bands  of  orna- 
ment enclosing  courses  on 
which  figures  are  exhibited  in 
battle,  triumph  or  adoration, 
and  groups  of  gods,  exhibiting 
their  individual  characteristics, 
and  engaged  in  ofiicial  duties 
or  pleasure,  are  common. 

Inscriptions  of  all  kinds  are 
also  treated  ornamentally,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  easily  lend 
themselves  to  artistic  decora- 
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tion.  The  details  of  many  of  them  are  marvels  of 
perception  and  skill,  and  the  way  the  forms  of  birds  or 
animals  are  given  is  often  very  wonderful,  the  whole 
of  their  characteristic  lines  being  truly  delineated,  and 
often  in  a  remarkably  small  space. 

(6.)    Travel  in  Egypt,  Climate,  etc. 

Individuals  or  groups  of  students  should  examine 
original  objects  in  museums  and  visit  celebrated  gal- 
leries when  possible.  In  respect  to  Egyptian  art  the 
student  or  intending  tourist  to  Egypt  should  make  him- 
self familiar  with  the  magnificent  Egyptian  collections 
in  the  British  Museum  and  examine  the  specimens, 
catalogue  in  hand.  This  little  work  will,  I  hope,  pre- 
pare such  to  appreciate  the  treasures  therein  displayed, 


of  names,  etc.,  as  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue, 
though  it  may  be  that  in  chronology  it  accepts  a  mode- 
rate series  of  dates  and  prefers  to  under,  rather  than 
overstate  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  present  day 
so  many  persons  visit  Egypt  for  various  reasons  that  it 
needs  no  apology  to  offer  them  a  simple  work  on  its 
history  and  art,  so  that  they  may,  before  going  there, 
acquire  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  its  wonders 
which  the  reading  of  guide-books  is  not  sufficient  to 
impart. 

Egypt  is  very  easily  reached  by  several  routes  ;  the 
most  direct  is  overland  to  Brindisi  and  then  by  steamer 
to  Alexandria,  but  is  also  the  most  expensive,  costing 
about  £30.  The  most  agreeable  route  for  those  who 
have  no  objection  to  a  long  sea  voyage  is  by  the  various 
lines  of  magniticent  steamers  going  to  India,  Australia, 
etc.,  which  touch  at  Alexandria.  The  fare  by  the  P. 
and  0.  line  to  Alexandria  is  about  £18  first  class. 
Steamers  also  go  from  London  to  Marseilles,  Genoa,  or 
Naples,  from  any  of  which  ports  there  are  direct  lines  to 


and  I  have  purposely  adopted 
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Alexandria.  The  voyage  to  Alexandria  from  Brindisi 
takes  three  and  a  half  days,  from  Venice  five  days,  and 
from  Naples  four  days. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Egypt  is  generally  reckoned  to 
be  about  thirty  francs  per  day,  without  dragoman 
(guide).  The  native  Egyptians  speak  little  or  no 
English,  and  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  desirable,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  except  when  travelling  quite 
alone ;  it  is  of  great  use  when  making  bargains,  etc. 
For  a  limited  stay,  and  with  the  object  of  seeing  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  time,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a 
berth  on  one  of  the  numerous  tourist  steamers  which 
go  up  the  Nile  to  the  first  or  second  cataract  under 
English  management.  Anyone  wishing  to  study  all 
the  monuments  thoroughly  and  to  make  a  long  stay 
should  take  a  Nile  boat  or  a  dahabeah  at  Cairo,  where 
there  is  a  large  choice. 

The  season  for  European  travellers  lasts  from  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
but  sometimes  the  hot  winds  from  the  desert  begin  in 
March  which  raise  the  temperature  unbearably. 
Egypt  is  noted  for  its  dry  and  rainless  climate,  which 
has  preserved  the  surface  of  the  monuments  in  such 
excellent  condition,  the  effects  of  frost  and  damp 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Lower  Egypt  and 
the  Delta  have  a  small  annual  rainfall  amounting  at 
Cairo  to  one  and  a  half  inch,  and  increasing  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  is  approached.  In  Upper  Egypt 
rain  is  almost  unknown.  The  temperature  is  very 
high  during  most  of  the  year,  sometimes  even  touching 
114°  in  the  shade  at  Cairo  during  the  hot  winds 
(Khamsin) .  From  November  to  March  the  temperature 
is  cooler  and  more  suitable  to  northern  constitutions, 
and  often  the  evenings  and  mornings  are  chilly,  the 
mercury  sometimes  falling  as  low  at  Cairo  as  35°,  and 
in  Upper  Egypt  to  41°,  but  it  seldom  touches  the 
freezing  point. 
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PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.      Fifteenth  edition.  Post 

8vo.  5J. 
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J.  J.  WRIGHT. 

THE  SCULPTOR  AND  ART  STUDENT'S  GUIDE 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form,  with  Measurements  in  feet  and 
inches  of  Full-grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of  Various  Ages. 
Translated  by  J.  J.  Wright.  Plates  reproduced  by  J.  Sutcliffe. 
Oblong  Folio,  31^.  6d. 


G.  REDGRAVE. 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.    By  G. 

Redgrave.  Translated  from  the  German.  Edited  by  G.  Redgrave. 
Crown  8vo.  4^. 


R.  N.  WORNUM. 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STYLES:  An  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  R.  X. 
WoRNUM.    Ninth  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  8j. 


G.  PERROT,  and  C.  CHIPIEZ. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART  IN  PHCENICIA, 

CYPRUS,  AND  ASIA  MINOR.  500  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
Imperial  Svo.  42^. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  With 

616  Illustrations.    2  vols.    Imperial  Svo.  425. 

A    HISTORY    OF   ART    IN    CHALDi^:A  AND 

ASSYRIA.    Witt  452  Illustrations.    2  vols.    Imperial  Svo.  42^. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART  IN  SARDINIA, 

JUDi^^A,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA  MINOR.  With  395  Illustia- 
tions.    2  vols.    Imperial  Svo.  361. 

A   HISTORY  OF   ANCIENT   ART  IN  PERSIA. 

With  254  Illustrations,  and  12  Steel  and  Coloured  Plates.  Imperial  Svo.  2IJ-. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART  IN  PHRYGIA- 

LYDIA,  and  CARIA— LYCIA.  With  2S0  Illustrations.  Imperial 
Svo.  15J. 


SYLLABUS  OF  ART  EXAMINATIONS. 

Minute  of  Science  and  Art  Department  of  April  I2th,  1892. 

MODEL  DRAWING, 

ELEMENTARY  AND   ADVANCED  STAGES. 


IWr  ESSRS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  beg  to  an- 
^  nounce  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply 
the  Models  and  Vases  prescribed  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  the  use  at  the  above  Art 
Examinations.  These  Models  and  Vases  have 
been  manufactured  to  their  Special  Order,  and  have 
been  duly  Approved  by  the  Authorities. 

The  Efitire  Collection  consists  of— 

(1)  Vase — Bottle  from  the  Three  (7)  Cylinder. 
Regular  Objects  of  Form.  (g)  Hexagonal  Prism. 

(2)  Vase- from   the   Set  of  Fine  (9)  Triangular  Prism. 

Majolica  Vases.  (10)  Square  Prism. 

(3)  Vase— from  the  Set  of  Three  Square  Pyramid. 

Earthenware  Vases.  (12)  Skeleton  Cube. 

(4)  Cube— Large.  (13)  Sphere. 

(5)  Cube— Small.  (14)  Ring. 

(6)  Cone. 

PRICE  IN  BOX  :— 

Set  for  Elementary  Stage  (Subject  3 A — First  Figure,  2/.  16s. 
net ;  Set  for  Advanced  Stage  (Subject  3A — Second  Figure), 
i/.  4^.  net ;  Complete  Set,  4/.  net. 

PRICES  OF  SEPARATE  MODELS,  &c.,  as  under:— 
No.  I,  5^.  6d. ;  No.  2,  ^s.  6d. ;  No.  3,  6^. ;   Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8, 
II,  12,  and  13,  6s.  Zd.  each;   Nos.  9  and  10,  55-.  dd.  each; 
Nos.  5  and  14,  35.  each,  net.* 

*  Packing  will  be  charged  as  an  extra  item. 


MODELS  AND  VASES. 

ONE  WIRE  QUADRANGLE,     14  inches  square, 

with  a  Circle  and  Cross  within  it,  and  one  Straight  Wire  ;  one  Skeleton 
c.'""^  Cube,  I  I  inches  high  ;  three  Wire  Models  ;  one  Sphere  ;  one  Cone 
18  inches  high  ;  one  Cylinder,  12  inches  high  ;  one  Hexagonal  Prism  i^' 
inches  high  ;  one  Solid  Cube,  10  inches  high  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  10  inches 
bet  complete,  2I.  ^s.  6d. 

INTERMEDIATE    DRAWING  MODELS 

Contains  Twelve  well-finished  Models  ;  average  height,  8  inches.  Includ- 
ing Stand,  in  box,  t^os. 

THE  'HANDY'  SET   OP  CO-ORDINATE 

PLANES  AND  TEN  MODELS.    In  Box  complete,  lor.  net. 

J.  M.  DICKSEE'S  CONSTRUCTIVE  SOLID 

DRAWING  MODELS.    34  pieces.    In  Box,  8/.  ^^^±J 

WISE'S    ELEMENTARY  DRAWING 

MODELS  in  Box.  With  Stand,  4/. ;  without  Stand,  3/. 

SCHOOL    DRAWING    MODELS.     Set  of  17 

Large  Models,  3/.  net.  ' 

BOX  OP  SMALL  MODELS,  average  size  7  inches, 

i/.  4J-.  net.  '  ' 

DAVIDSON  S  SOLID  MODELS,  in  Box,  2/. 
PIVE  SELECTED  VASES  IN  MAJOLICA 

WARE,  2/.  lis. 

THREE  SELECTED  VASES  in  EARTHEN- 

W  ARE,  18.". 

THREE  OBJECTS  of  FORM  in  POTTERY,  18^.6^. 
A  NEW  SET  OP  THREE  VASES,  18.. 
MILLER'S  SECTIONAL  MODELS  for  the 

EASIERTEACHING  of  SOLIDGEOMETRY.  Complete  in  Box,  7/.  10.. 

DAVIDSON'S   ADVANCED  DRAWING 

MODELS,  9/. 


Copies  for  ©utUne  IDrawfno. 


LARGE    FREEHAND  EXAMPLES   FOR   CLASS  TEACHING. 

Specially  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Six  Sheets. 
Size  60  by  40  inches.    9^.    Mounted  on  rollers,  ijs. 


DRAWING    BOOK    OF    THE   GOVERNMENT   SCHOOL  OF 

DESIGN,  50  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  I8^.  ;  unmounted,  sewed,  55. 


DRAWING    BOOK    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT   SCHOOL  OF 

DESIGN.  Plates  I.  to  XXII.,  containing  97  Examples,  adapted  as  Examples  for 
Practice  of  Standards  I.  to  IV.    Small  folio,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 


ONE  SET  OF  A  SELECTION   FROM   DRAWING   BOOK  OF 

THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  15  Plates,  mounted,  6s.  6d.; 
unmounted,  is.  6d.  

WEITBRICHT'S  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,  12  Plates  mounted 

back  and  front,  8j.  td. ;  unmounteJ,  2S. 


MORGEN'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE,  20  Plates 

mounted  back  and  front,  15^.;  unmounted,  3^.  ^d. 


OUTLINES  OF  TARSIA  4  Plates  mounted,  y.ed.;  unmounted,  ^d. 


ALBERTOLLI  S  FOLIAGE,  4  Plates  mounted,  35.  6^/.;  unmounted,  5^/. 


YULE'S  FREEHAND  DRAWING  CARDS. 

FIRS  r  GRADE,  5  Sets  of  24  Cards.  \s.  set. 
SECOND  GRADE,  5  Sets  of  12  Cards,  xs.  set. 


GRAMMATIK  DER  ORNAMENTE.    By  E.  Jacobsthal.    In  7  Parts 

of  20  Plates  each.  Unmounted  £t,  135.  6d.\  mounted  on  cardboard,  £,11  45.  The  Parts 
can  be  had  separately.   

OUTLINE  OF  TRAJAN  FRIEZE,  mounted,  is. 


WALLIS'S  DRAWING  BOOK,  mounted,  8.;. ;  unmounted,  35.  6^/. 


OUTLINE   DRAWINGS  OF   FLOWERS,  8  Sheets,  mounted,  35. 6^/.; 

unmounted,  %d. 

RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT.    Art  School  Series,  by  L  P.  Frazer. 

Twelve  Examples,  F)Ook  No.  i,  3^. 

Twelve  Examples,  Book  No.  2,  3*^. ,  Cards  6d. 

GILMOUR  &  DEAN'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.    Adapted  to  the  Course 

of  Instruction  in  Drawing  as  a  Class  Subject.    Eleven  Books,  -id.  each. 
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COPIES  FOR.  SHADED  DRAWING. 


COURSE  OF  DESIGN.  By  Ch.  Bargue.  20  Selected  Sheets,  9^. 
ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES.  By  T.  B.  Tripon.  10  Plates,^!. 
FOLIATED  SCROLL  FROM  THE  VATICAN,  unmounted  ^d.\ 

mounted,  \s.  ^d. 
TWELVE  HEADS  after  Holbein,  Half-imperial,  36^. 
DIAGRAM  OF  COLOUR,  unmounted,  9^.;  mounted,  \s.(id. 
COTMAN'S  PENCIL  LANDSCAPES  (set  of  9),  mounted,  15^. 

SEPIA  DRAWINGS  (set  of  5),  mounted,  £1. 

ALLONGE'S  LANDSCAPES  IN  CHARCOAL  (set  of  6),  £\  ^s., 
or  4i-.  each. 

DIAGRAM  OF  COLOURS  OF  THE  SPECTRUM,  with  Ex- 
planatory Letterpress,  on  roller,  5^-. 

RADDE'S   COLOUR   SCALE,  42  Colours  in  about  900  shades, 
in  case,  £1. 

VAN  DYCK'S  DRAWINGS  (set  of  9),  12j.net. 
RELIEF  ORNAMENT.    Italian  Renaissance. 
TWENTY  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Certosa  of  Pavia,      2s.  net. 
NINETEEN  „  John  of  Bologna,       li-.  6i/.  net. 

THIRTEEN  „  Cathedral  of  Milan,  15J-.  net. 

TWELVE  „  Figures,  Certosa  of  Pavia,  1 5 J.  net. 

ELEVEN  „  Details,  Certosa  of  Pavia,  1 5J-.  net. 

Pilasters,  Certosa  of  Pavia,  15^-.  net. 

TWELVE  „  Details  from  Venice,  4  vols.,  each 

ijj".  net. 

Capitals  and  other  Details,  15^'.  net. 
Selected  Panels,  15-$-.  net. 
Selected  Details,  15^.  net. 


DRAWINGS  in  LIGHT  and  SHADE  from  CASTS  of 
ORNAMENTS. 

By  J.  E.  CHEESE,  A.C.T. 

Set  of  12  Examples,  6j.  net.      Single  Copies,  9./.  net. 
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DKAWINQ  EXAMPLES. 

BY 

E.    R.  TAYLOR, 

Head  Master,  Municipal  School  of  Art,  Birmingham, 

GEOMETRIC  FORMS,  LETTERS,  AND  ORNA- 

MENTS,  28  in  number,  cut  out  of  Thick  Cardboard  for  tracing  round, 
&c.    To  be  used  in      youngest  Classes  of  Infant  Schools.  3^. 

A  SET  OF  TWO  DRAWING  BOOKS,  containing 
Examples  (with  space  for  copies  by  the  pupils)  as  First  Exercises  on 
squared  paper,  for  use  in  Infant  Schools  and  as  first  preparation  for 
Standards  I.  and  II.    £ifd.  per  Book. 

FREEHAND  EXAMPLES  on  60  Cards,  7  by  5  ins., 

gradated  up  to  the  7th  Standard  and  the  2nd  Grade  Examination,  ^s. 

ENLARGED  DIAGRAMS.    Freehand  Examples  on  60 

Cards,  21  ins.  by  15  ins.,  gradated  up  to  the  7th  Standard  and  the 
2nd  Grade  Examination,  for  the  collective  teaching  of  large  Classes. 
Explanatory  Diagrams  are  shown  for  the  Teacher's  guidance,  but  so 
small  or  light  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  Class. 

These  Examples  being  on  Cardboard  have  two  advantages  over  books  of 
large  Diagrams — viz. ,  any  number  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  in  different 
Classes,  and  the  Example  is  presented  to  the  Class  on  a  perfectly  even  surface. 

Many  of  the  Examples  are  displayed  by  ground  or  pattern  being  flat 
tinted  with  lines  of  open  texture.  The  Example  is  thus  better  seen  by  the 
Class,  training  is  given  in  judging  contrasts  of  masses,  and  exercises  are  pro- 
vided which  will  prove  useful  in  light  and  shade,  &c. 

Two  Parts — Elementary  Set  of  30,  ^s.  Advanced  Set  of  30,  9J. 
Complete,  iSj. 


Charts  for  flDobel  Drawing, 

BY 

T.    C.  BARFIELD. 

Master  of  the  Art  Classes  at  the  Hinckley  Grammar  School,  and 
formerly  Second  Master  of  the  Leicester  School  of  Art. 

10  Imperial  Sheets,  2>s. 

Alounted  on  rollers,  varnished,  i  %s.  ;  on  linen  only,  i  ^s. 


London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ld.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Date  Due 

All  library  items  are  subject  to  recall  3  weeks  from 
the  original  date  stamped. 
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